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New Assistant Secretary of Labor 


Joun J. GILHOOLEY was sworn in as Assistant Sec- 
retary of Labor on August 28, 1957 by Secretary of 
Labor James P. Mitchell. 

The new Assistant Secretary has been chief staff 
assistant to Secretary Mitchell for the past 4 years. 
For the past 3 years, he has served as an alternate 
to the Secretary of Labor on the President’s Com- 
mittee on Government Contracts. In 1957 he repre- 
sented the United States at the International Labor 
Conference in Geneva, Switzerland. 

Mr. Gilhooley is a native of Brooklyn, N. Y., and a 
graduate of Cornell Law School. He took part in 
naval actions at Normandy, Cherbourg, Southern 
France, lwo Jima, and Okinawa. 


Promotional Materials for 


Older Worker Program 


A kit of promotional materials on services to older 
workers is being prepared by the Bureau of Employ- 
ment Security for release in the near future. It will 
be packaged in an illustrated 9- x 12-inch envelope 
and will contain the following materials: 

1. Pamphlet for distribution to selected employers 
in promoting employment for older workers—‘‘Mr. 
Businessman: Are You Cutting Yourself Off From 
One-third of Your Labor Supply?” 

2. Pamphlet on utilization of older workers, ad- 
dressed to employers—‘‘Mr. Employer: Here’s How 
You Can Get Better Results With Older Workers” 
tentative title). 

3. Pamphlet for distribution to older workers— 
‘You Can Get That Job—Maturity Is an Asset” 

tentative title). 
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4. Pamphlet for distribution to groups and organ- 
izations—‘What Your Employment Service Is Doing 
About Older Workers’ (tentative title). 

5. Fact sheet concerning older workers. 

6. Four 10-minute radio scripts emphasizing quali- 
fications of older workers, need for this source of labor, 
job hunting, and economics in utilizing older workers. 

7. Twelve spot announcements—6 of 60 seconds 
each and 6 of 30 seconds each. 

8. Two newspaper feature articles. 

9. ‘Two trade paper articles. 

10. Three speeches. 

11. Reprint of Mill and Factory article ‘‘How to Use 
Older Workers.” 

A total of 2,500 kits will be distributed to State 
agencies. A supply of 100,000 copies of pamphlet 1 
has already been printed and 125,000 copies each of 
pamphlets 2, 3, and 4 will be available for distribution 
to local offices later. These pamphlets will be on sale 
to the general public by the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Government Printing Office, Washington 25, 
D. C. 


Labor Day Message 


TODAY we honor the 70 million men and women of the world’s 
greatest labor force. 


Our free enterprise system, driven by the talents, energies, and 
skills of our people, has produced the greatest and most widely 
shared prosperity in our history. Both jobs and income are 
at record levels as we celebrate this holiday.. 


More important, perhaps, than employment itself is the op- 
portunity for employment. Equal job opportunity is the very 
basis of our industrial democracy. Despite the progress made 
in the last few years—and it is progress we can be proud of— 
more remains to be done to insure that equal job opportunity 
becomes a reality and not just a slogan for each and every 
American who seeks work. 


Opening all of America’s doors of opportunity for all her 
people will contribute significantly to a prime need of the 
future, the development of a skilled work force. For only when 
the talents and resources of all America’s people are brought 
into play can the full potential of this country be realized. 


This is a challenge we must meet to fulfill the promise of our 
Nation and its form of government. 


—JAMES P. MITCHELL, Secretary of Labor 








Korean GI Bill 5 Years Old 


Pusiic Law 550, commonly known as the Korean 
GI bill, is 5 years old this fall. Under the benefits 
provided by this act, nearly 2 million Korea veterans 
have furthered their education, while almost 1% 
million have filed claims for unemployment compen- 
sation. 

The Veterans Administration reports that 4 out of 
every 10 of the Nation’s 5,100,000 Korea veterans 
have availed themselves of GI training to date. 
Nearly 1 million have gone to college; more than 
600,000 attended schools below the college level, such 
as trade and business institutions; the rest took their 
training on the job and on the farm. 

Korea veterans thus far have received 22 million 
months of GI training—an average of nearly 1 year 
apiece. This average will go up since thousands of 
veterans have not yet completed their courses. 

Because of the Korean GI bill, the veteran still is 
very much a part of the American college campus. 
One-quarter of all male college students are veterans. 
And even by 1960, VA predicts, 1 out of every 7 men 
in college will be there under the Korean GI bill. 

Bureau of Employment Security reports show that 
since October 1952 some 1,300,000 Korea veterans 
used Unemployment Compensation for Veterans to 
assist in their readjustment to civilian pursuits. 
Korea veterans have shared in the generally good 
economic conditions of the country during the past 
5 years, as is evidenced by the fact that the average 
period of unemployment for this group bas been about 
7% weeks. It is further graphically shown by the 
fact that less than 20 percent of the veterans filing 
claims have exhausted their full rights under the 
program. State employment security agencies have 
paid out about $345 million in benefits for over 15 
million weeks of unemployment during this 5-year 
period. 


Employment Policy Council 
Established in Japan 


AKIRA NAKAHARA, of the Employment Security 
Bureau, Japanese Ministry of Labour, reports that an 
Employment Policy Council has been established in 
Japan. The Council, which began operation on 
June 12, 1957, is similar in nature to the United States 
Council of Economic Advisers. Article 1 of the Law 
for the Establishment of the Employment Policy 
Council states that it was “established at the Prime 
Minister’s Office as its auxiliary organ, with a view to 
contributing to the operation of the Government 
measures to attain the goal of full employment.” 

Mr. Nakahara was in the United States from 
January through May 1956 under the International 
Labor Office Expanded Program of Technical Assist- 
ance and studied employment security and unem- 
ployment insurance administration. He had an im- 
portant part in the development of recommendations 
for the Japanese Employment Policy Council. 
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Employment Security Activities at a Glance, July 1957, 
United States and Territories 


— 
Percentage 
| change from— 


| 


Number or | 





amount | 

‘Previous| Year 
month | ago 
| | 

Employment Service—Total | 
New applications......... 737, 600 —11 {| +7 

Referrals: 
Pe) 1, 387, 300 | +1; +13 
Nonagricultural.........| 893, 400 | 0 | +2 

Placements: 

Amracuitural............ 1, 357, 400 +2 +15 
Nonagricultural......... 533, 400 | +1 3 
| 306, 600 | 0}; +1 
ee ee 226, 800 +2 +5 
Handicapped........... 23,600; —-4) +6 
Counseling interviews..... 109, 400 —10 +8 
Individuals given tests... .. 90, 100 —19 | —4 
Manployer visitS.......:..- 146, 300 ra | —4 

State Unemployment Insurance 

| 

Initial claims, except tran- | 
eS OR a ee - 1, 255, 300 +44 +13 

Weeks of unemployment 
eS ne eae ae 5, 818, 900 +12) +11 

Weekly average insured | 
unemployment!......... 1, 265, 700 +3 +6 
Weeks compensated ?...... 4, 882, 600 | +4/;] +14 

Weekly average benefici- | | 
MRO None lsiains Gus 1,061, 400 | —9 +9 


Average weekly benefit pay- 
ment for total unemploy- 
oo Per. 2 ee oe ee 

Jee TT 

Funds available as of July 


$27. 55 | a3 +2 
$127, 915, 500 | +5 | +17 


31, 1957..........2....]5 $8,558,779,500 | +1] +3 
Veterans 3 | 
initial wcleios. ...... <2: 30, 500 —7| —2!1 
Weeks of unemployment | | 
See ee ee | 207,200; +15; —12 
Weekly average insured 
unemployment.......... 45, 500 Tz —16 
Domeniemid. ...5....... 2% $4,539,000 | +22| -—9 
New applications......... 151, 900 0 | 0 
Referrals, nonagricultural. . 201, 000 +1 | —3 
Placements, nonagricultural . 119, 800 | 0 | —3 
Placements, handicapped. . 9, 500 | Se 
Counseling interviews... .. 24, 500 +8| -—4 
Unemployment Compensation | 
for Federal Employees 4 | 
Initial claims, including 
ROG. 3a bo 50.0.<'5.5.5- 15,100; +43 +15 
Weeks of unemployment | 
SE A revi sear. aces 95,500 | +16 +17 
Weekly average insured | 
unemployment.......... 21,400 | +7| +14 
Benefits paid............. $2, 214, 600 Ot. 





1 Data exclude territories. 

2 Includes data under UCFE program. 

8 The first 4 items relate to the program based on the Veterans’ Readjustment 
Assistance Act of 1952. Data include 10,000 initial claims, 34,000 weeks claimed, 
and 7,400 insured unemployment for veterans filing to supplement State and/ 
or UCFE benefits. Excluded are data for veterans filing to supplement railroap 
unemployment insurance benefits. 

4 Data include Federal employees filing jointly under State UI programs: 
2,900 initial claims, 9,500 weeks claimed, 2,100 insured unemployment. 

5 Includes June data for Utah. 
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Local Office Operations... 





(Qualitative Evaluation oi 


By WILLIAM J. SOLODOW 
Senior Examiner of Methods and Procedures 


New York Division of Employment 


( speaking, management may be 
divided into three broad phases—planning, 
execution, and control. Planning is the phase where 
objectives and methods of reaching them are estab- 
lished. Execution, as its name implies, is that phase 
which is concerned with carrying out the plan. 
Control is the measuring stick by which management 
determines how well the plan is being carried out. 
Some authorities prefer to group execution and 
control into a single phase. Where there is a mature 
organization with experienced managers, this group- 
ing can take place. An experienced manager will be 
able to objectively evaluate the work of his whole 
operation and take necessary corrective action with 
minimum supervision from higher levels of authority. 
Regardless of the concepts of management used in 
an organization, the control aspects may be divided 
into qualitative and quantitative controls. The pur- 
pose of this article is to discuss the qualitative controls 
for local office operations in use in New York State. 


Why Qualitative Evaluation? 


At this point, a question might well be raised as to 
why we need qualitative evaluation. A brief glance 
at the scope of the program provides a ready answer. 
In calendar year 1956, the New York State Division 
of Employment paid out over $213 million in unem- 
ployment insurance benefits. In the fiscal year 1957, 
the division’s budget for operations was about $35 
million. This is a disbursement of almost a quarter 
of a billion dollars of public funds. Obviously, the 
administrators of this program have a high degree of 
responsibility to be sure that the program is function- 
ing well. Evaluation of local office operations is one 
of the tools used in discharging this responsibility. 
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Local Office Operations 


History of Qualitative Controls in New York State 


The New York State Division of Employment 
opened to the public on January 1, 1938, under the 
name of the Division of Placement and Unemploy- 
ment Insurance. It was then, and still is, a part of 
the New York State Department of Labor. 

A new business organization, like a newborn babe, 
has many things to learn and many problems to over- 
come. One of the problems of-the division in its 
earlier days was the simple matter of survival. How- 
ever, various court decisions soon established that the 
employment security program was constitutional. 
Other problems were procedural and organizational. 
As the years went by, the procedural problems and 
the organizational problems were solved and _ the 
emphasis in management gradually shifted to what 
might be called the finer points of the business. We 
were no longer concerned with just getting the job 
done. We wanted to get it done the finest way 
possible. 

This does not mean that there had been a lack of 
interest in the qualitative aspects of our work. There 
had always been intense interest in assuring that work 
was done properly. Standards had been published 
for some activities; however, the methods of applying 
the standards varied with individual managers and 
superintendents. With the shift in emphasis, the 
methods of applying standards were reorganized so 
that the haphazard individual reviews, inspections, 
audits, etc., became a formal program. 

One of the first steps in the direction of formal, 
statewide evaluation of operations came in 1953. At 
that time, the Interpretation and Review Unit of the 
Field Operations Bureau undertook a statewide pro- 
gram of periodic visits to all local offices to review 
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also apparent that under this approach a well-pre- 
pared record of a claimant or applicant did not 
necessarily mean that the client had received the 
necessary service. 

A new committee was formed, and a revised pro- 
cedure and forms were established. The approach 
under the new procedure was to determine whether 
the applicant, employer, or claimant had received the 
necessary service rather than whether the forms were 
properly prepared. In this revised system, however, 
proper preparation of records is not overlooked. 


Qualitative Evaluation in Action 


The qualitative evaluation system in use today 
involves two standard methods. They are review of 
records and audit. The activities evaluated are appli- 
cant services, claimant services, order handling, and 
employer relations. Evaluation of these activities by 
a review of records results in a review of the service 
rendered by the entire office to a particular applicant, 
claimant, or employer. In some cases, because of 
office organization, it also results in evaluation of 
individual employee’s work. 

The auditing method of reviewing activities lends 
itself more readily to review of the work of an in- 
dividual. It consists of listening in while an individual 
handles his workload. A combination of both 
methods can be made and is permitted. 

A form is provided to use in the review of records for 
each of the four functions. There is also an auditing 
form; on each of these forms there is a generous 
allowance of blank space for comments. These com- 
ments form the basis for training and discussion. The 
rest of the form consists of a listing of areas of activity 
covered by a function and a series of boxes which 
provide room for checking off adequacy of perform- 
ance in each of the several areas. Obviously, if per- 
formance is inadequate, an explanatory remark is 
necessary in the blank space. 

In addition to the forms, there is a series of evalua- 
tion outlines. These outlines go into the detail which 
must be considered in determining whether the areas 
mentioned in the forms have been covered adequately. 

It should be noted that the system being used 
evaluates information gathering and the end products 
of the total office activity; i. e., the services rendered. 
It does evaluate some of the corollary activities which 
are performed, but not all of them. The division does 
not, at this time, have a formal evaluation program 
for many of the other activities which are necessary 
to achieve the goals of the employment security pro- 
gram and to control administration of the law. A 
project is underway to develop a series of studies for 
managers to use in appraising other aspects of local 
office operations. 


General Principles Used in Evaluation 


Before beginning to evaluate a function, the super- 
visor must become thoroughly familiar with the 
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standards and procedure connected with performance 
of that function. He then takes a sample of the local 
office records and begins his review. If it is the sort 
of function where, because of organization or other 
factors, the client is always handled by the same 
individual, he may select cases handled by a particular 
staff member. The result will be a record of the 
training needs of that staff member. 

Frequency of evaluation varies for different staff 
members because some require closer attention than 
others. However, every local office person is evalu- 
ated at least once every 6 months. 


Forms Used in Evaluation 


All forms used in evaluating operations are designed 
in the same format. They are printed on 10- by 
14-inch sheets folded along the short axis. The left 
half of each side contains the substantive areas covered 
by each function. The right half contains space for 
comments. In reviewing a function, the supervisor 
indicates his satisfaction or dissatisfaction with a 
particular area by an appropriate symbol. If he 
feels comments are necessary about a particular area, 
he uses another symbol and makes the necessary 
comments in the comment space. 

Supervisor’s Guide for Analysis of Applicant 
Services is used for evaluating services rendered to 
applicants. The front of the form contains two 
sections. Section I is a checklist for completeness of 
entries on ES 67, Application Card. Section II is an 
analysis of the results of the lecal office activity on the 
applicant’s behalf. 

The back of the form contains three sections which 
are completed only if the application card showed the 
need for special services; i. e., counseling, selective 
placement, or service to veterans. These three 
sections evaluate the effectiveness of the special 
service, if any, which was rendered. 

Supervisor’s Auditing Guide is used when the 
supervisor wishes to listen in while an individual 
performs his work. The form has captions relating 
to broad areas in interviewing technique which are 
to be evaluated. 

Supervisor’s Guide for Analysis of Order Handling 
is used to review records relating to order handling. 
Section I is the factual data which evaluates the 
recording of the order data on the order form. 
Section II is used to evaluate the local office action 
taken to fill the order or, if not filled, the validity of 
the reasons for failure to fill. 

Review of Employer Development is used to evalu- 
ate the extent to which the local office is successful 
in its employer promotion program. The form has 
three sections. Section I is used to evaluate the data 
gathered by the local office, Section II to evaluate 
the planning and action taken, and Section III to 
record validation and remedial action taken. 

Supervisor’s Guide for Analysis of Insurance 
Records is used to evaluate services to claimants. 
Section I of this form is concerned with the claims 








taking and claims control aspects of this function. 
Section II is an evaluation of the adjustment work 
done on the claim. 

In addition to the forms used in evaluation, there 
is a planning and accomplishment form. On this 
form each supervisor records his proposed schedule 
for each kind of evaluation he expects to do in the 
forthcoming period. On the same form, the amount 
of evaluation accomplished is recorded. From these 
forms a monthly report on an officewide basis is 





made showing evaluations accomplished, deficiencies 
noted, and remedial action taken. 

This evaluation procedure was installed in one of 
the districts on an experimental basis prior to its 
statewide installation. The results of this installation 
and the comments of other operators at the statewide 
installation indicate that the revised procedure, 
because its approach is a highly desirable one, will 
meet the needs of the local office manager for a tool 
to be used in evaluating his own office. 


Establishment of Full-Time 
Year-Round Placement Oifices 


ROM time to time, it is necessary to review the 

desirability of establishing a local office in a 
labor market not being actively served. In Florida, 
this question arises rather frequently because of the 
rapid growth of many of its labor markets. 

The problem of establishing the need for the 
location of a local office in a community is not a 
simple one, as is evidenced by the difficulty experi- 
enced by the Bureau of Employment Security in 
establishing criteria for this purpose. As a general 
proposition, it is obvious that some labor markets 
are too small to warrant the establishment of a full- 
time local office. In many small communities, every- 
one knows everyone else and what he is doing. Thus, 
the assistance of an employment service in filling most 
jobs is not needed. 

But as labor markets grow in size and complexity, 
a point is reached where there is a need for a local 
employment office. Thus, the type of problem in- 
volved is one of determining when the magnitude of 
job openings in which a public employment office 
can participate and the diversity of hiring points 
warrants the establishment of a local office. The 
distribution of openings among hiring points is also 
significant as there is Jess need for an employment 
service office when the job openings are concentrated 
in a few firms. 

Probably the only practical approach to this prob- 
lem is to adopt a set of criteria relative to the number 
of job openings and the number of major employers, 
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By ROBERT B. BEASLEY 
Chief of Reports and Analysis 


Florida Industrial Commission 


etc., put the set of criteria into practice, and evaluate 
the results. 

In 1956, surveys were made of several areas in 
Florida for review against a set of criteria developed 
by the Bureau of Employment Security. ‘Two types 
of data were collected: (1) Data on commuting 
patterns to establish the delineation of the labor 
market area to be actively served, and (2) data on 
new hires by major employers to determine whether 
there was sufficient potential to warrant the establish- 
ment of a local office. 

New hires information for major employers (those 
employing 10 or more workers) was collected by 
month for a year. The criterion against which new 
hires data were measured was 180 new hires in each of 
9 different months in the year from a minimum of 50 
major employers, with new hires by any one employer 
limited to 8 percent of the total in any month. 


An Actual Example 


The experience with reference to Fort Walton 
Beach will be used to illustrate the application of 
this procedure. 

Fort Walton Beach was a small town in 1950 and 
served as the primary business center for a number 
of other small towns on the gulf coast of Okaloosa 
County. The combined population of these small 
communities was 7,000 in 1950. However, the 
population of the area has grown very rapidly since 
1950. Okaloosa County had a population of 27,500 
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F.W.B. To Pensacola = 40 Miles 
F.W.B. To Panama City = 63 Miles 
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in 1950 and an estimated civilian population of 37,200 
as of July 1, 1956. This represented a population 
increase of significantly more than 35 percent because 
of the important military establishment in the area. 

The growth of the area was influenced by both the 
expansion of Eglin Field and the rapid development 
of tourist trade along the gulf coast beaches. It was 
known, therefore, that most of the population growth 
had occurred in the southern part of Okaloosa County 
in the neighborhood of Fort Walton Beach, as Eglin 
Field and its satellite, Hurlbert Field, were located in 
this area not far from Fort Walton Beach. The 
chamber of commerce for this area requested the 


establishment of a local employment office on the 
basis that much of the time of the chamber’s manager 
had to be devoted to work normally done by the 
local office. This request was supported by individual 
businessmen and organizations in the area. 

In planning the collection of commuting and new 
hires data, the unemployment insurance records were 
reviewed and employers with 10 or more workers at 
any time in the most recent annual period were 
identified. This list was reviewed with personnel of 
the Pensacola local office, which had been attempting 
to serve the area, and additional noncovered estab- 
lishments of importance were identified. A question 


TaBLe 1.—Commuting pattern in Fort Walton Beach labor market area ' 
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Place of residence Total | | | | 
| Fort Wal- | — Eglin Hurlbert | Valparaiso| Niceville | Destin 

| ton Beach |_ Field Field | | 

| if | es | 

} | | 
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ih... SP erg et y lh ge DB 1, 175 | 1, 299 | 169 | 25 43 | 64 
a GMS eg eer Pr 492 | 50 | 411 19 10 | 0 | 2 
WES inh iu easy 4 yd ote pcan ee 402 | 35 | 287 | 3 | 77 oD are 0 
RR RATER) FAA ieeennarter 710 80 | 484 | 18 | 93 | 33 | 2 
I cis kiss Wey « Sco a ws x ee 206 54 | 98 22 | 0 | 0 32 
AEE I gic pias ws Ss oe ae ce 4, 353 | 989 | 2, 788 | 160 74 17 
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1 Workers living in communities whose commuting relationship to the hiring center was not considered significant are grouped under ‘‘all other places.’ 
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laste 2.—Placement potential among major employers in_ the 
Fort Walton Beach labor market area ! 
Number of 
hires repre- 
Year and month senting 
placement 
potential 
1955: 
July pate 588 
August. pore 658 
September . . ; ; 552 
(OS SS 2S eee ote 490 
November is aI ee 515 
December . id ie ee ess te 516 
1956: 
oe SET CE 475 
February....... ee 622 
SEGRE OIA, ar enna, amen 609 
April. 708 
May. ea et 719 
June nee mies 739 


! 139 major employers contributed to the placement potential. 


was raised about including Eglin Field among the 
major employers since it was staffed by civil service 
workers. Because the Pensacola local office had been 
making placements at Eglin Field, it was included 
among the major employers to be served. 

The form used in gathering place-of-work, place-of- 
residence data was modified so as to obtain more 
uniformly place-of-residence information for peak 
employment with each major employer in the im- 
mediately preceding 12-month period. As was an- 
ticipated, the major concentrations of employment 
were at Fort Walton Beach and at Eglin Field, 
although residence of these workers was widely 
scattered. Due to the concentration of employment, 
the proper location of the office was Fort Walton 
Beach. The only question was whether to include 
Crestview to the north of Eglin Field in the area that 
would be actively served. A considerable number of 
the workers in these points of employment concentra- 
tion lived in Crestview, but it was of secondary 
importance as an employment center. In view of the 
distance of Crestview from Fort Walton Beach (30 
miles), it was decided not to include Crestview 
employers in the area actively served. Table 1 
shows the distribution of workers by place of work 
and place of residence. (See page 7.) 

The 139 major employers in the area to be actively 
served were contacted to obtain information on new 


hires. The form used provided for the reporting of 
total hires and rehires. Rehires were defined to 
include “‘callbacks’” and ‘“‘comebacks’’; i. e., former 


employees engaged on a seasonal or intermittent basis 
who either were called back to work by the employer 
or returned to him of their own volition. In addition, 
those hires that were made through non-fee-charging 
placement agencies such as unions and civil service 
were identified separately. The placement potential 
was considered to be total hires less the rehires and less 


hires made through non-fee-charging placement 
agencies. Eglin Field hires were included for those 
occupations for which the personnel officer thought 
the Employment Service could be helpful. 

It was also necessary to distinguish between hires 
requiring individual selection and those requiring no 
individual selection such as sometimes occur in con- 
nection with unskilled seasonal and casual employ- 
ment. Group hires were counted in the placement 
potential after reducing them to one-sixth of their 
total. The result of the survey of placement potential 
is shown in table 2. 

This area easily met the criteria established for 
determining the need for a full-time, year-round place- 
ment office. Subsequent experience has substantiated 
the decision to open an office at Fort Walton Beach, 
and that the information developed to determine the 
need for the office was also very helpful in planning 
the operations of this office. 

It should be kept in mind, however, that although 
the criteria may indicate a need for a new office, actual 
establishment and maintenance of such an office is, of 
course, still dependent on the availability of funds for 
that purpose. 


Careers in Broadcasting* 


"THERE are many misconceptions about the types of opportu- 

nities in broadcasting and allied fields. Young people 
often feel there is something mysterious and exciting about the 
whole thing. Frequently they are surprised when they find 
out the vast scope of the industry and the amount of background 
education and ability required of those who hold the seemingly 
glamorous jobs. 


Broadcasting is a combination of concert hall, stage, pulpit,’ 
engineering, photography, advertising, salesmanship, publicity, 
writing, and routine office administration. 


In all the welter of work to be done, there is room for many 
talents. Backgrounds of high school or college education, 
newspaper experience, acting, and selling, or knowledge of 
domestic science, sports, and office skills are all helpful. 


Many types of positions are open to women. Some of the 
best radio writers are women. The departments of Station 
Relations and Education are more frequently than not given 
over to the direction of women. Young women who are trained 
in shorthand and typing or are able to do receptionist work 
find relatively easy entrée into the business. Hundreds of 
women in this country are employed as program directors, 
assistant program directors, or station managers. 


Television opens new vistas to the camerman, who is indis- 
pensable to the TV performance. Costumers, make-up men, 
sound effects operators, and those adept in such stagecraft as 
lighting and the building of scenery are coming into their 
own in a big way. 


To the starry-eyed youth who asks, “‘How do you get into 
broadcasting?” there is only one correct answer: ‘throug 
training, either on the job or in a professional school where 
every technique is taught and practiced.” 


*Excerpted from an article by Alice Keith, President, 
National Academy of Broadcasting. 
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Decentralizing Claims Functions 


By ARTHUR J. LYNCH, Jr. 


Chief, Bureau of Unemployment Claims 


New Jersey State Employment Service 


N THE early days of claims processing, when all 

decisions were made centrally, the operation of a 
local office claims section was a comparatively simple 
thing. All unpleasant decisions, all delays, and all 
failures of any sort could be blamed on that faceless 
entity “the Central Office.” In 1950, when New 
Jersey began to decentralize its claims functions, the 
whole concept of local office management began to 
change. As each function was transferred to local 
office control, it brought with it its own special prob- 
lems and an increase in managerial responsibility. 

Nonmonetary determinations were first localized. 
Suddenly each claims examiner became personally 
responsible for the decisions which flowed from the 
facts he found. Such facts became the basis which, 
when related to the unemployment compensation law 
and claimant motivation, had a serious effect on the 
economic well-being of an individual and his family. 
Even more important, the claims examiner now had to 
look a claimant in the eye—decide on his eligibility— 
and explain the reason for his decision. This is no 
easy task. 


Need To Think and Act Alike 


From a local office operations standpoint, the most 
important part of this decentralization step was the 
necessity to train, motivate, equip, and supervise 
a heterogeneous group of claims examiners. Even 
though an INTERPRETATION SERVICE MANUAL has 
been distributed and is kept current, it remains a 
problem to insure that claims examiners think and 
act with a reasonable degree of uniformity and con- 
sistency. There must be continuous meetings and 
discussions within the group in order to insure a 
common understanding of current interpretations, 
particularly as they relate to changing conditions, 
both economic and philosophic. The rewards, how- 
ever, in terms of quality and promptness of decision 
are worth the effort. 

Our next adventure in decentralization was con- 
cerned with monetary determinations. Here our 
problems were completely different. Whereas the 
nonmonetary function is related to judgment almost 
exclusively, monetary determinations are almost com- 
pletely mathematical—the judgment factor is re- 
duced to a minimum. When the legislature passed 
imendments to our law instituting request reporting, 
we were faced with the decision as to the feasibility of 
making the actual monetary determinations in local 
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offices. It would have been possible for us to have 
established a combined local-central monetary de- 
termination system, but we decided in favor of a 
complete local office monetary determination setup. 
Much planning was necessary to make this decision 
effective. We had to estimate personnel, space, and 
equipment needs; write procedures; train personnel; 
and then closely supervise the actual operation of 
monetary determinations in each local office. 


The System Works 


In spite of much foreboding, we can report that, 
given proper training, equipment, personnel, and 
supervision, the system works. We have enjoyed 
splendid cooperation from employers and _ their 
organizations. Just prior to the installation of the 
decentralized monetary determination system, a 
number of panel discussions were arranged. At 
these discussions, executives of the agency submitted 
to questioning by employers and their organizations, 
such as State and local chambers of commerce, 
manufacturers’ associations, etc. In addition, an 
intensive informational campaign was carried on in 
the public press. We believe that these steps were 
helpful in making the transition a smooth one. 

Experience has taught us that close supervision of 
this activity is vital. If for any reason monetary 
determinations are delayed, there is a pyramiding 
effect on all subsequent local office operations. 

Fortunately, there are several quick and convenient 
checkpoints. These are: 

1. The time lapse between the date a claim is 
taken and the date the request for wages is mailed to 
an employer. If 2 days or less—O. K.; if more than 
2 days—look out! 

2. The time lapse between the date a returned 
request for wages is received from an employer and 
the date the file is assembled and reviewed for com- 
putation. This date should be at least 5 days prior 
to the day the claimant is scheduled for his first 
compensable week visit. 

3. The date a claimant’s monetary determination 
form is prepared. If this form is prepared the day 
before the claimant is due to report to process his 
first compensable week, it can be said that the mone- 
tary determination section has done its job. However 
it is better if that form is completed at least 2 days 
before the claimant is due to report so that all neces- 
sary records for first compensable week processing 
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can be prepared and verified. 
for us to secure wages by means of a claimant afh- 


It has been necessary 


davit in only 2 to 3 percent of all claims. Even in 
this small percentage of cases, some instances develop 
where failure to secure wages is not traceable to 
employer negligence or Jack of cooperation. 

We come now to the most vital of all our steps 
toward decentralization and the one which evokes 
the most interest. 
the check-payment or check-issuing process. De- 
centralization of this function created the usual 
problems of space, equipment, personnel, training, 
methods, and supervision. 

Space, while necessary for efficient operation, 
usually presents the least pressing problem. It is 
u ually possible to find some space for an immediate 
need by rearrangement or compression. This we 
were able to do. In all new offices, however, space 
for this function is specifically provided. 

Checkwriting and signing machines were designed, 
purchased, and distributed to all offices. These 
machines constitute the agency’s principal control 
device. A copy of the machine tape, together with 
a daily disbursement report, is the local office 
manager’s record of check-issuing transactions. 

Specially designed counters for the use of check- 
writing machines have been secured. These counters 
were designed for our use with particular reference to 
security of checks and speed of operation. 


Each Desk Is a Complete Unit 


Each desk is a_ self-contained unit which will 
permit storage of 35,000 partially prepared checks. 
The top drawer is arranged so that checks in current 
use are filed facing the operator. The platform for 
the checkwriting machine is 5% inches lower than 
the writing surface to permit ease of operation. A 
steel hood fits over the machine and locks in place 
for overnight storage. The front of the counter is 
51 inches high and has an 8-inch-wide writing surface 
on top which is 8 inches higher than the operator’s 
writing surface. One lock operates all the check 
storage drawers. The signature die in use in the 
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I refer to the decentralization of 


Manager Banta of the Newark 
Claims Office reviewing daily plans 
with his unit supervisors and with 
Arthur J. Lynch, Jr., chief of unem- 
ployment claims. Left to right: 
Viola Tighe, senior claims examiner; 
Mr. Lynch; Mr. Banta; Lillian 
D’Esterre and Amanda Marshack, 


senior claims examiners. 


machine is removable. The office manager is re- 
sponsible for the safety of the die and is required to 
remove it from the machine each night and to lock 
it in a space separate from the checkwriting machine. 

Since there was little experience in other States on 
which we could draw in relation to check-payment 
procedures, we had to start from scratch. Our 
experience, however, has indicated that the problems 
are not insurmountable. We are convinced that any 
agency which adopts a procedure of issuing checks 
through its local offices on the day the claimant 
qualified for benefits will never wish or be permitted 
to return to the mail method of benefit check dis- 
tribution. 


New Problems for Management 


The continuing trend toward decentralization of 
benefit functions has brought problems which must 
be met for successful claims administration. High on 
the list is local office management. 

In the old days when a local employment office 
manager was concerned only with the registration of 
applicants and the selection and referral of such 
applicants to the job openings which he and his staff 
could develop, he had a full-time job. Now he has 
the added respensibility of supervising an almost 
complete benefits operation. It is axiomatic that with 
the increased responsibility delegated to local office 
management, there must also be a corresponding 
increase in supervisory staff and local delegation of 
responsibility and authority. It is impossible to add 
new functions without strengthening the local office 
supervisory structure. There can be no doubt that 
the quality of the job performed bears a direct rela- 
tionship to the quality of management and to unit 
supervision. 

In addition, in order to supply local management 
with proper tools, it has been necessary to supply 
local office controls which would not be required 
under a centralized system. For example, managers 
were given a method for computing staff requirements 
not only in terms of numbers but also in terms of 
titles. In order to do this, it was necessary to analyze 
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the titles of personnel who normally perform specific 
tasks within a function. The following percentage 
table was worked out. 


Claims Staff Percentage Table 


(Distribution of time by percent necessary to produce one 
workload unit) 


Function | Claims | Claims | Clerk 


examiner| clerk | typist 
Initial claims—intrastate...... ay. 44 | 56 XxX 
Continued claims—intrastate..... 23 i ad XxX 
Initial claims—interstate. .. . Mi 95 5 XX 
Continued claims—interstate..... 48 52 XX 
Monetary determinations........ 37 I 26 
Nonmonetary determinations... .. 95 5 XX 
Benefit payments.......... ee 44 56 XX 


Adequate and informative intraoffice reports are 
necessary. Frequent local office staff conferences to 
plan and to review are now more necessary than ever 
before. In other words, with increasing localization, 
it becomes absolutely essential for local office man- 
agers to manage by the delegation of authority and 
responsibility within his office. Sight control is not 
enough. 


Usual Problems Intensified 


The usual problems of local office management are 
intensified. In certain operations if staff is inadequate 
or untrained, or if absenteeism is high, what should 
ve done today could very well be put off to tomorrow. 
Not so with claims operations. Claims processing 
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In the Somerville local office, the check payment station is a part of the claims counter. 








under a decentralized program comes complete with 
its own built-in pressures. 

No excuse can take the place of a check. Local 
office management must, therefore, make adequate 
provisions for backstops in all line operating jobs and 
have substitutes and replacements ready at all times. 
This requires planning and vigorous followthrough 
after such plans are adopted. Such things as sched- 
uling, enlisting employer and union cooperation, 
expanding reporting periods, digit reporting, preim- 
printed forms, clerical pools, and temporary area 
reassignments are commonplace. 


How Does It Relate to the Whole? 


As the trend to decentralization continues, care and 
attention must be given to space and layout. As each 
new function is transferred to local jurisdiction, con- 
sideration must be given to its relationship to the 
whole. For instance, it was at first thought that the 
monetary determination unit or station could be 
housed anywhere in the building. This did not seem 
unreasonable in consideration of the fact that mone- 
tary determinations had always been made in our 
Trenton headquarters, and, besides, it was felt that 
there would be a minimum amount of claimant traffic 
to that unit. 

We now know that this unit needs to be placed close 
to the initial claims station and under the same direct 
supervision. The Monetary Determination Section 
depends to a great extent upon the quality of the new 
claims-taking function. It uses the same records. 
The names and addresses of base-year employers must 
be legible and accurate. If each unit has the same 
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This view of the check payment stations and checkwriting machines in the Newark Claims Office was taken during lunch hour. 


supervisor, it is his responsibility to see that they work 
together. 

It was also our original thinking that the continued 
claims counter and the check-payment station should 
be separated and under separate supervision. We 
now believe that they should be close together and 
under the same supervisor. These functions com- 
plement and depend upon each other. 

Experience has shown, on the other hand, that the 
nonmonetary function can be housed anywhere in 
the office. Traffic to that point is generally a one- 
time thing and more often than not on a scheduled 
basis. There is no traffic control problem if the area 
in which the function is located is well marked. How- 
ever, the Nonmonetary Determination Section should 
have its own internal audit and quality control and 
evaluation procedures. This can best be accom- 
plished by adequate subsupervision. 


Suggested Supervisory Subdivisions 


We believe that all of the above will support the 
following supervisory subdivisions: 
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Entitlement Sectton—Handles the claimant from the 
moment he steps through the door to file a claim until 
the benefit rights interview is completed, including the 


monetary determination and the benefit rights 
interview. 
Certification Section—Processes regular continued 


claims and issues checks. This section also conducts 
selective periodic reinterviews. 

Adjustment Section—Handles all adjustments, non- 
monetary determinations, appeals filing, and appeals 
interpretation. 

Nothing which has been said here, however, can 
detract one point from the satisfaction which comes 
from a good local office operation. There can be 
no gainsaying the fact that, while the problems of 
local office operations multiply as each new function is 
added, the rewards also multiply. 

If it is one of the principal goals of unemployment 
compensation legislation to place a check in the hands 
of an eligible claimant at the first possible moment 
after such eligibility has been determined and while 
such individual is unemployed, then the decentralized 
program adequately meets that goal. 
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Main Street in Cameron, La., showing a shrimp boat which was washed ashore, and wrecked buildings which were bulldozed out of 
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By DONALD W. JOHNSON 
Manager, Lake Charles Local Office 


the street after the storm. 


Louisiana Division of Employment Security 


URRICANE Audrey had been playing around 
in the Gulf of Mexico for several days late in 


June 1957 and was reportedly headng for Lake 


Charles, La., 60 miles north of the little coastal 
fishing community of Cameron, La. Everyone in 
the area was keeping up with its whereabouts, but 
nobody seemed too disturbed about it until June 26, 
when the Weather Bureau made headlines with the 
news. 

These two parishes (counties)—Calcasieu and 
Cameron—had not witnessed a hurricane since 1918. 
Althouth many hurricanes originate in the Gulf of 
Mexico, few strike anywhere within 100 miles of this 
area. We did not have emergency hurricane pro- 
cedure ready to be placed in operation in these 
communities as is the case in many localities where 
storms of this magnitude are more common. ‘This 
was to be a new experience for us. 

The Lake Charles local office and the Calcasieu 
Parish civilian defense agency had just signed an 
agreement designating the local office as the man- 
power agency for the city and area and assigning the 
local office manager to the civil defense director’s 
staff. No details had been worked out. 

We had not had the experience of working on an 
“alert”? problem together as civil defense had just 
recently been reorganized from a city-parish organi- 
zation to that of a predominantly parish organization. 
We were looking forward to the opportunity to work 
together in Operation Alert, 1957, to be held July 
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8-19. This would give us time to work out de- 
tailed plans and procedure and then try them out 
in practice. 

The director of the Calcasieu-civil defense agency 
called a meeting of his staff in the city hall in Lake 
Charles at 4 p. m. on June 26. Also at the meeting 
were the mayor and commissioners of the city of Lake 
Charles, the sheriff of Calcasieu Parish, the president 
of the parish police jury, representatives of the local 
Red Cross, various other city and parish officials, 
and representatives of the press, radio, and television. 

The purpose of this meeting was orientation on the 
whereabouts and course of Hurricane Audrey, the 
probable time of arrival here, and discussion of last- 
minute plans and assignment of duties. 

Civil defense was already in contact with the 
Weather Bureau. A report received while we were 
meeting predicted that Audrey would visit us by 
midmorning on Thursday, June 27, and that winds 
would reach peak velocity around noon of that day. 
Winds of over 100 miles per hour would be accompa- 
nied by high tides and flooding in low areas. 

We worked out procedures for our office to serve as 
the manpower agency during and after the disaster. 
Volunteers were to be referred to us by telephone and 
civil defense requests for workers were to be relayed to 
us for filling. 

Early Thursday morning we reported our situation 
to C. B. Love, Employment Service director for 
Louisiana. We agreed to contact each other fre- 
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A 20,000-ton drilling barge used in servicing offshore wells washed across the highway and rested on four automobiles. It was 


removed only after a levee was built around it and filled with water to float it out. 


quently, if possible. While this telephone conversa- 
tion was in progress, we watched the three metal 
awnings on the front of our office fly off like big birds 
with flapping wings. 

On Thursday we began telephone registration of 
volunteer workers and referral of these workers to 
various activities: of civil defense requesting help. 
These activities were continued during the hurricane 
in spite of the fact that 8,000 telephones were already 
out of service. There were no telephone messages 
into or out of Lake Charles until Sunday, June 30. 

Winds above 100 miles per hour were reported at 
10:30 a. m. on Thursday and news of casualties at 
Cameron began to come in early in the day. In 
Lake Charles, property damage was extensive— 
powerlines down, trees uprooted, houses twisted and 
blown from their foundations, sheet metal buildings 
stripped of their metal coverings, roofs ripped partially 
or completely off and shingles missing from 90 percent 
of the buildings, plateglass smashed, and hanging 
signs and boards destroyed. Added to all this was 
high water due to heavy rains driven by roaring, 
slashing winds. 

For the next 3 days our activities were continued 
from the local office and from the homes of staff 
members to keep volunteer registration and place- 
ment going to assist civil defense in their rescue and 
cleanup operations. 

During this weekend, about 1,500 evacuees from 
Cameron Parish were transported to Lake Charles 
refugee centers established by the Red Cross. The 
death toll at this time was estimated at 275. Refugees 
were being evacuated by boat, helicopter, and small 
planes since the roads were flooded. 

On Sunday, Thomas W. Sharp, State administrator 
of the Division of Employment Security, was able to 
get a telephone call through to Lake Charles. He 
stated that he would come to Lake Charles in his 
automobile the next day. He brought with him Mr. 
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Love and seven State office employees to assist us in 
our emergency. We immediately held a staff meeting 
attended by these State~ office people; the district 
supervisor; and the manager, application-claims 
supervisor, placement supervisor, office services super- 
visor, and the labor market analyst from the local 
office. During this meeting, it was determined that 
we should locate the Cameron refugees and set up 
procedure for handling their unemployment insurance 
claims. The volunteer placement services were to be 
continued. 

The district supervisor and local office manager 
visited the bulk of the refugees, who were situated in 
two school buildings equipped with cafeterias. 
Arrangements were made at each center to provide 
space and facilities for a local office team to take 
UI claims. Announcements were made over the 
public-address system at each center to inform the 
claimants about the time and place of this service. 

The two teams began taking backdated claims from 
refugees on Monday afternoon. We decided to 
deliver the checks in person at the centers and the 
claimants were notified. 

Approximately 7,000 people lived in Cameron 
before Audrey struck. Virtually all had been evacu- 
ated to surrounding towns. These refugees were be- 
ing discouraged from returning to their homes until it 
was safe. There was not enough safe drinking water, 
no housing, and debris still littered the whole area. 

The press, radio, and TV were used to advise 
Cameron Parish refugees other than those at the two 
centers about our UI services to claimants. 

At 1:30 p. m. on Tuesday, July 2, we received our 
first order for paid workers to help clean up Cameron. 
The need was for 150 laborers to be transported to 
Cameron and returned daily after work. These men 
were to leave Lake Charles at 5:30 a. m. and leave 
Cameron for the return trip at 6 o’clock that night. 
Lunch and dinner were supplied by the Red Cross, 

(Continued on page 22) 
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Pennsylvania Serves Its Employers 





1. Our Industrial Services Program 


By W. P. HEINLEIN 
District Occupational Analyst, Erie 


Pennsylvania Bureau of Employment Security 


EARED to the needs of job applicants, em- 

ployers, and the community, the Pennsylvania 
State Employment Service operates a six-point pro- 
gram. The basic goal is the suitable placement of the 
jobseeker. Providing industrial services is essential to 
the accomplishment of this goal. Among the services 
offered to employers, labor, and other organizations 
is assistance in the application of Employment Service 
technical materials and tools, techniques, and related 
information in resolving some employment problems 
and in improving personnel practices. The objec- 
tives are to smooth the total placement process and 
to develop better employer relations in order to 
effect a better, more realistic service and to stabilize 
employment in the community. 


Important to the Whole ES Program 


To achieve its goal, the industrial service program 
in the local office is carefully administered on a 
practical basis. Employers are coming to realize 
more and more the importance of scientific personnel 
management and, indeed, with modern _labor- 
management relations in today’s commerce and 
industry, they have been forced to turn to it. Not too 
many years ago plant officials thought in terms of 
‘‘How many hands do we need today?” The first to 
apply to their one-man employment office, located 
in a bare little room with a desk, one chair, and a hole 
cut in the door, got the job. 

We, in the Employment Service, must also realize 
that, if good applicant placement is our business, 
it must follow that the introduction to, training in, 
and application of, sound personnel practices are 
vital to both ourselves and our employers. The 
Employment Service is well equipped to act as 
adviser along these lines because of our broad and 
diversified experiences and accumulated knowledge 
and data in the form of publications and techniques. 

We believe that a representative industrial service 
job is being done in Pennsylvania. Let me refer 
specifically to the Erie local office, which is a part 
of our Erie district covering nine local offices in the 
northwestern corner of the State. This office is one 
of the largest in this highly industrialized area. 
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There is a full-time employer relations representative 
on the Erie staff who makes most of the employer 
relations contacts. He is assisted by five others— 
interviewers, the supervisor, the manager, and the 
district occupational analyst—who make employer 
visits and who are well trained in the conduct of 
industrial services. They all use the Erie District 
personnel library frequently to get information and 
background knowledge. This well-equipped _ per- 
sonnel management library is owned and kept up to 
date by the employees of the Erie office. 

Personnel visiting local concerns are constantly on 
the alert for weak spots in our relations with individual 
employers, and are seeking out employer personnel 
problems. These usually center around such things 
as: recruiting, selection, transfer and promotion, 
training, turnover, absenteeism, new plant and work 
force expansions, occupational aptitude testing, 
prevailing wage information, personnel and job 
classification systems, and personnel forms. 

As soon as the problem or the selected area for 
exploration is revealed, the employer relations 
representative gets as many of the basic facts as 
possible, advising the employer that every effort will 
be made to assist him in providing a solution. Many 
times the ERR can draw from his own experience, 
providing on-the-spot suggestions. If the problem 
involves the use of Employment Service technical tools 
or the application of specialized techniques, the ERR 
will seek the cooperation of the district occupational 
analyst. The analyst will then assume responsibility 
for the problem and follow it through to its comple- 
tion, working closely with the ERR and other local 
office personnel. 


We Tried Something New 


A unique feature was introduced in the Erie district 
some years ago. Each participating local office staff 
member reports all of his industrial service activities 
with any resulting action to the District occupational 
analyst once a month. The form now used is the 
standardized ES—652, ‘‘Monthly Progress Report of 
External Services.”” This form provides a simple 
reporting system requiring a minimum of writing and 
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yet it gives adequate information about the industrial 
service. We insist that the entries be made by the 
individual making the employer contact immediately 
following the visit while all facts are fresh in his 
memory. 

We find that our day-to-day record does several 
things for the program: 

1. It provides a written, easy reference to all 
industrial service contacts as examples for use by 
others in similar situations. 

2. It keeps contact personnel “‘on their toes’? with 
regard to getting and reporting specific facts impor- 
tant to a given industrial service. 

3. It acts as a driving influence for the contact 
personnel showing them, on a day-to-day basis, what 
they have or haven’t done for the month. 

4. It provides an excellent basis for supervisors and 
the manager to evaluate an individual’s work as well 
as maintain general supervision of the program. 


Leading Manufacturer Benefits 


Let me cite an example of how the Erie program 
works. There is a manufacturing plant in Erie which 
employs about 1,100 people. The local office ERR 
learned that the personnel manager was interested in 
starting a plantwide job evaluation project. With 
the assistance of the ERR, the personnel man decided 
that it would be helpful for him to know more about 
job analysis and the preparation of job descriptions. 
The ERR called upon the district occupational 
analyst because the situation required the assistance 
of an ES technician in the application of ES technical 
tools. 

After preliminary discussions, it was found that the 
personnel manager and two other plant officials who 
were going to participate in the job evaluation project 
would benefit most from job analysis training. A 
training session was arranged and presented to the 
three employer representatives by the district occu- 
pational analyst. Background and technical reference 
materials from the Erie Personnel Library were loaned 
to them for posttraining study and the application of 
the techniques to their operation. 

The district occupational analyst and the ERR have 
followed up this project periodically, offering sugges- 
tions and advice. The company at present is in the 
process of preparing up-to-date, plantwide job descrip- 
tions needed for job evaluation. This service should 
lead to other services, some of which we will try to 
anticipate and thus provide additional assistance for 
this manufacturer. 


District Office Assists 


The district occupational analyst, working on the 
district manager’s staff, is the coordinator and tech- 
nical adviser for industrial services in this administra- 
tive area. He is responsible for supervising industrial 
services. Local office activities of this nature either 
clear through, or are handled by, the district occu- 
pational analyst. He evaluates industrial services 
provided by local office personnel and summarizes 
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them along with his own in a monthly report to the 
State office. The report form is the same as the one 
previously described. On the basis of this evaluation, 
suggestions and comments relative to more compre- 
hensive or further services may result. For example, 
aptitude testing, test development, or possibly a turn- 
over study or employer personnel training would be 
suggested and effected by the analyst. 

As new tools and techniques are introduced by the 
State or national office, the analyst makes certain that 
all persons concerned are fully informed and properly 
trained in their use. The occupational testing pro- 
gram in the local offices is supervised by the analyst 
with considerable attention given to adherence to 
policy and training of all persons dealing with testing. 


State Office Control and Guidance 


In dealing with occupational testing and other 
technical services, it is important to know and under- 
stand their best uses and their limitations. The State 
office realizes this and is very much interested in 
maintaining some control. With technical personnel 
tools and materials being.used in over 100 local offices 
by several hundred staff members, this is essential. 
Pennsylvania’s central office directs this program 
through the district offices, allowing broad latitude 
by maintaining administrative controls, especially in 
occupational testing and test development. The 
State office staff also prepares the statistical analyses 
for all test development studies which are subsequently 
submitted to the national office for approval. 

The administrative office in Harrisburg is always 
on the alert for opportunities to undertake technical 
personnel management research projects that will 
improve the services provided by our local offices. 
Cooperation with the district occupational analysts 
and, of course, the local offices is maintained at the 
highest level. Pennsylvania has long been a leader 
in test development, test development techniques, 
improvement of the DicTIONARY OF OCCUPATIONAL 
TirLes and advancement of its use, personnel manage- 
ment institutes, and occupational surveys. 


Research in Action 


One of the more recent products of research in this 
State is an employer institute entitled ‘Scientific 
Employment Practices in Personnel Management.” 
This is a 24-hour institute covering a review of all 
phases of personnel management. The institute is 
immediately followed up with six individual ‘‘work- 
shops” ranging from 3 to 12 hours each in length. 
These workshops take up in detail the following 
subjects related to personnel management: Job 
analysis, job specifications, employment interviewing, 
occupational testing, skill utilization, and labor 
turnover controls. The institute and the workshops 
are always conducted by the Pennsylvania agency 
analysts, usually in cooperation with a local employer 
organization such as the Personnel Association. 

Presentation manuals and training guides for the 
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institute and the workshops were developed and 
prepared by the occupational analysts throughout 
Pennsylvania in cooperation with the State office 
staff. The manuals have been printed and bound 
and at this writing, the institute along with the 
workshops have been presented in about 10 locations 
across the State with as high as 100 employers rep- 
resented at each institute and as many as 20 at each 
workshop. 

In every instance, employers have shown genuine 
interest, praised our efforts, and expressed their 
appreciation for the benefits gained. In many 
locations, repeat presentations have been requested 
in order that employer staff members, not included 
in the first sessions, could take advantage of institutes 
arranged at a later date. 

It is this compact and practical approach to the 
problem of aiding employers in personnel manage- 


ment that has paid off by improving our relations 
with employers in Pennsylvania. The other beneficial 
results, such as more and better referrals and place- 
ments, the overall employment security — service 
performed for the community, plus others too numer- 
ous to mention, have helped each of the local offices 
immeasurably. 

Our work is done best when Employment Service 
personnel concerned are kept fully and currently 
informed about developments affecting industrial 
services. This is particularly true of local office 
employer contact personnel who must participate in 
and report on industrial services rendered. The 
spirit of cooperation which exists between the State 
office and district and local offices is in turn passed 
along to the employer and is probably one important 
factor in the success of our industrial services program. 


2. Surveyiné Unemployed Worker Skills 


By D. CHESTER WYANT 


in a Labor Supply Area 


Industrial Services Technician, District Number 8, Greensburg 


Pennsylvania State Employment Service 


OCAL offices of the [Pennsylvania State Employ- 
ment Service in labor surplus areas are frequently 
called upon to furnish prospective employers with 
information concerning the skills of unemployed 
workers in the community. In the past, it has been 
the practice to list the number of available carpenters, 
machinists, machine operators, or whatever other 
specific jobs the employer might need to staff his 
plant. Such listings proved to be inadequate because 
they did not reflect the total reservoir of skills among 
the unemployed that were actually available for the 
employer’s consideration. 

Because the information that was furnished failed 
to indicate all the available skills of the unemployed 
work force, it was learned that all too often the 
employer would locate his plant in another com- 
munity because he feared his needs could not be 
met adequately in the locality. The question was 
‘What are we going to do about it?” 

The Industrial Services Section in the central 
{fice at Harrisburg came up with the idea of con- 


ducting a special skill survey for unemployed males 


egistered with the local office in a particularly hard- 
it surplus labor supply area. For the pilot study, 
Nanticoke, Pa.—a community in the northeastern 
nthracite coal fields of Pennsylvania that had lost 
is single major industry, anthracite coal mining 
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was selected. A sample of 385 males were interviewed 
for inclusion in the original study. Eight factors 
were probed and combined into a composite picture 
of available skills. These factors were: aptitude, 
interest, leisure-time activity, general education, 
vocational training, military experience, casual or 
part-time work experience, and full-time work 
experience. 

The GENERAL APTITUDE ‘TEsT BATTERY was ad- 
ministered to 370 males in the sample; the scores 
from thé test compared favorably with the scores 
of the general population in the United States. The 
aptitude scores were converted to Occupational Apti- 
tude Patterns in the normal manner. The OAP’s 
fulfilled by the applicants’ scores were in turn used 
with the other seven factors to arrive at codes from 
Part IV of the Dictionary OF OccUPATIONAL TITLES. 


SUBSEQUENT to the studies made in the Nanticoke com- 
munity and in Fayette County, five similar skill surveys have 
been made or are under way in the Greensburg District. 
Skill characteristics of workers from two bituminous coal mine 
shutdowns—in Adah and in Richeyville; a zinc smelter in 
Donora; and in two counties—Washington and Greene—were 
inventoried in these surveys. 
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FIELD | 
LEVEL A L MACHINE TRADES 31.7% 
| Skillful use of tools and equipment; understanding how machines operate; 
may maintain, adjust, repair equipment or perform complex machine 
operations. 
TOTAL 651 (126) 
LEVEL B | | | 
eee pots MECHANICAL | ame is 
MACHINING a9 REPAIRING _ COMPLEX MACHINE OPERATING J 
Precise removal of excess me Disassembly, repair, re- Operation of complex machines requiring considerable judg- 
terial from stock by cutting, bor- | assembly, installation or ment (may include emergency repairs) especially in such 
ing, milling, grinding; exercises | maintenance of machines | industries as printing, metal forming, textile weaving, 
judgment, makes math. computa- | and mechanical hauling, hoisting, transporting. 
tions, understands blue-prints, equipment 
set-up and cares for tools, works 
to close tolerances, uses mi- | 
crometers, gauges, calipers etc. } 
TOTAL 77 (10) | TOTAL 170 (13) | [ TOTAL 278 (1) 
————————— ss a = aeeeeenen * en aeeeneumnes = anaes ane me i $$$ na 
iy 
LEVEL < 
a ee eee eg a >. SE m ae aa pee = ——_—___ — 7 
METAL "OOD STONE OR MECHANICAL | [ compe EX PAPER POWER HAULING 
| | GLASS ! REPAIRING | TEXTILE MACHINE PRESS HOISTING 
jp —___+ + ——— 4 2. At se so | MACHINE OPERATING | FORMING DRILLING 
Knowledge Set-up, oper- | Set-up, oper- | Repair, maintenance, in- )PERATING | for printing, for forming, | MACHINE 
of metal | ate one or ate cutting, | stallation of machines | for spinning, | cutting,em- | shaping, roll- OPERATING 
working ma- | more wood- | boring, mil- and mechanical | knitting, | bossing, en- ing hot or complex 
chines as working ma- | ling, of equipment weaving tex- | graving, var- | cold stock diesel, gaso- 
—— see read mt tule fibers | nishing paper | line, steam, 
planers, veprints, machines, | | or electric 
shapers, make math. } : equipment 
drill computa- | TOTAL , TOTAL 1 T . 
presses, tions, use | ‘ ‘ | ver TOTAL 12 TOTAL 264 
etc. udgment, 


TOTAL6%7), TOTAL 3(1) TOTAL 1 
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LEVEL D 
scales . i . 
ALL WOOD STONE 
AROUND LATHE LATHE 
METAL WORK (work WORK 
MACHINING | to close rora if 
— work to tolerances) + . Aa 
| ra STONE 
tolerances | TOTAL 0 PLANING 
of .002 iach [— —Ts er ee sg 
| WOOD | MOLDING 
| TOTAL40)20 | ~HININ = 
| = | OS TOTAL 0 
| METAL L- +--+} 
| LATHE LANEOUS or Al 
| WORK (other than NDING, 
Pe POLISHING 
| TOTAL 4) 3 | rOTAl TI (Fine Work) 
METAL as TOTAL of | 
| MILLING é ve tet 
| —“s 
TOTAL 2| 2 
METAL 
| PLANING, 
| SHAPING 
= 
TOTAL 0 
Bi ] 
| METAL 
| BORING, 
DRILLING 
TOTAL 7/7) 
METAL 
PRECISION 
| GRINDING | 
| TOTAL 3[3 








| TOTAL 157 (5) 
L_- T 


TALL AROUND MECHAN- 

} ICAL REPAIRING | 
TOTAL 51 | 51 

+ + —4 


ENGINE & PUMP 
| MAINTENANCE & 
REP AIRING 





TOTAL 27 [27] 
a. et AE ERS 1 
| COMBUSTION ENGINE | 
| REP AIRING 
TOTAL 67 [ 4] 
WE oa \ 
AIRCRAFT EQUIPMENT] 
REP AIRING 
TOTAL 2 [2] 
ee eee l 
| TEXTILE MACHINE 
| REPAIRING 
TOTAL o [ 1 
a 
OFFICE MACHINE 
REPAIRING 


TOTAL 0 [| 





ARMAMENT REP AIRING 


TOTAL $§ 1 


MISCELLANEOUS ME- 
CHANICAL REPAIRING 
(usually lighter machines 
not requiring all around 
mechanical ability) 


TOTAL 0 | 

















Numbers in parenthesis indicate those who qualify in that 
category alone and therefore not included in lower levels. 
Numbers in Box of each category on lowest level indicates 
those fully qualified. 
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| 
I 
| FIBER PRINTING | ROLLING HAULING 
SPINNING PRESS MACHINES MACHINE 
OPERATING! OPERATING | OPERATING | OPERATING 


TOTAL Of | TOTAL 11] TOTAL 2{ 2] TOTAL163{161) 
+ 4 


= 


WEAVING 


T 
| 
| 
} 


DRAWING HOISTING 
MACHINE AND EX- MACHINE 
OPER ATING| TRUDING OPERATING 
MACHINE 


TOTAL of | TOTAL 40 [ 40] 
Wad BS OPERATING + <5... 


KNITTING + DRILLING | 


MACHINE TOTAL 2) 2) MACHINE 
OPERATING MISC. OPERATING 
TOTAL of | FORMING | ror AL 61 | 61| 
) PRESS r - 
OPERATING 
| TOTAL 8 8 | 


Level A — Qualification based on aptitude plus interest 
—(May also possess qualifying leisure time 
activity, vocational training, or work 
experience) 


Level B — Qualification based on aptitude, interest, plus 
leisure time activity —(May also possess 
qualifying vocational training or work 
experience) 


Level C — Qualification based on aptitude, interest, or 
leisure activity, plus vocational training and/or 
casual work experience — (May also possess 
advanced training and/or fully or almost fully 
qualifying work experience) 

Level D — Qualification based on aptitude, interest, of 
leisure activity, plus advanced training and/or 
fully or almost fully qualifying work experience. 
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Each application card (ES-511) was coded in the 
normal manner, except that the interviewer went one 
step further and converted the volume I DOT codes 
to appropriate part IV codes for both the primary 
and additional titles and codes. This volume IV code 
was parenthetically posted immediately after the 
volume I job title on the ES—511 card. During the 
interview, the applicant was interrogated at length 
regarding any machines, tools, equipment, or work 
aids used by him in the performance of his work, or 
about which he had knowledge. Also, any gaps in 
work history were accounted for. All training and 
hobbies pursued by the applicant were noted and 
considered in arriving at suitable part IV codes. 

After the interviewers had completed the ES-—511 
cards, the reporting clerks took off certain data which 
would later be tabulated in the survey. Among these 
data were the age of the applicant, his education, 
marital and veteran status, number of years of work 
history (including military service), and the part IV 
codes assigned to the application card. Initially 
assigned part IV codes were tallied separately from 
volume I codes converted to part IV in order to differ- 
entiate between those applicants who were partially 
qualified and those who were fully qualified. 

Each male in the sample was interviewed and break- 
outs were made of the data. Then came the job of 
setting up the fields of work into which the workers 
would be categorized. Since both primary and addi- 
tional codes were tallied, it was possible for a worker 
to qualify at various levels for several fields of work. 


The Survey Breakdowns 


In the case of the Nanticoke Community Skill 
Survey, we found some workers tallied in as many as 
19 fields of work. Within each field of work, the 
part [V DOT classification structure was maintained, 
but shown as Level A, Level B, Level C, and Level D. 

Level A (the three-digit group) includes everyone 
within the field of work; a parenthetic figure was 
posted for those who remained on this level only 
because their qualifications were based solely on 
interest plus aptitude. Level B (the four-digit group) 
includes those workers whose qualifications were 
based on interest and aptitude, plus leisure-time 
activity. Level C (the five-digit group) represents 
those workers whose qualifications were based on 
interest, aptitude, or leisure-time activity, plus voca- 
tional training, and/or casual work experience. 
Finally, Level D (the six-digit group) consists of 
workers whose qualifications were based on interest, 
aptitude, or leisure-time activity, plus advanced train- 
ing and/or fully, or almost fully, qualifying work 
experience. 

Thus, at the top of each field in Level A, the pros- 
pective employer will find the number of workers 
potentially and actually qualified to perform the 
work within that field, based on the eight factors 
previously mentioned, i. e., interest, aptitude, leisure- 
time activity, etc. Each successive level below be- 
comes more specific as to the qualifications of workers 
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GRAPHIC SUMMARY* 


PERCENT 


FIELD OF WORK 





MACHINE TRADES 





CRAFTS (TOTAL) 





AWA AX 





STRUCTURAL 








BENCH 





PROCESSING 
ELECTRICAL REPAIRING 
& GRAPHIC 


ART WORK 
OBSERVATIONAL WORK 
(TOTAL) 

STRUCTURAL 
EQUIPMENT TENDING & 
INSPECTING & TESTING 





4.6% 


3.4% 















MACHINE TENDING 





PROCESSING EQUIPMENT 
TENDING 





| MANIPULATIVE WORK 
(TOTAL) 





STRUCTURAL 





BENCH 





| MACHINE OPERATING 





PROCESSING 





: 


CLERICAL & 
| SALES WORK 


| 
| ELEMENTAL WORK 





| MANAGERIAL WORK 





| TECHNICAL WORK 





PUBLIC SERVICE WORK 





| ARTISTIC & 
LITERARY WORK 
MUSICAL & 
ENTERTAINMENT WORK 








| 


| SERVICE WORK 





AGRICULTURE, MARINE 
| & FORESTRY WORK 


L 








*Areas in black indicate components of three major fields, i. e., 
crafts, observational, and manipulative work 


Note: Since each worker may qualify for several fields of work 
or for several parts of any specific field, total percentages 
exceed 100 percent. 


in that category, with the lowest level representing 
fully, or almost fully, qualified workers based on 
work experience or advanced training. 

Prospective employers are also informed that all 
workers in the upper levels have the potential for the 
more specific levels below, based on capabilities, such 
as aptitude, but lack the necessary training or exper- 
ience. Since both potential and actual ability have 
been expressed, the amount of training necessary to 
attain a specific number of fully qualified workers can 
readily be determined. 

The final portion of the survey included tables on 
the age of the workers in the sample; the marital and 
veteran status of those over 50 years of age and those 
under 50; the education of the sample, broken out 
between those who attended grades 1 through 8, and 
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grades 9 through 12, and further identified between 
those under and over 50 years of age. Another table 
indicated the total years of work history and average 
vears of work history per worker for those over and 
under 50 years of age. The last table in the survey 
listed the machines, tools, and equipment operated, 
repaired, or used by this sample labor force. Exami- 
nation of this table tends to give added assurance as 
to the many skills actually available in the Nanticoke 
area. 

The District Manager for District 8, Pennsylvania 
State Employment Service, determined that a similar 
skill survey should be conducted for Fayette County. 
This was an area which had been designated as a 
surplus labor area since the end of World War II. 
Since the turn of the century, Fayette County had been 
known throughout the country as the ‘‘Nation’s 
Bituminous Coal Center,’’ with employment in this 
rich coal field at a peak of 29,000 from 1923 to 1930. 
From 1930, employment dropped to about 14,000 in 
1945 and further to 4,100 in 1957. 


Help Needed for Those Still in Area 


Many of these laid-off workers migrated from 
Fayette County to the steel mills in the Pittsburgh, 
Pa., area, or to the steel mills in the Ohio communities 
of Cleveland, Lorain, and Youngstown. But some- 
thing had to be done for the unemployed workers 
who remained in the area. New industry would have 
to be attracted into Fayette County. Community 
leaders and the Pennsylvania State Employment 
Service local offices in Brownsville, Connellsville, and 
Uniontown were working together toward this end 
but had not been able to accomplish much. 

In September 1956, officials of the Fayette County 
Industrial Development Committee, the Fayette 
County Planning Commission, and several chambers 
of commerce met with the Pennsylvania State Employ- 
ment Service personnel from State, district, and local 
levels to discuss the Nanticoke Community Skill Sur- 
vey and to plan for a similar study in Fayette County. 
The latter survey got underway on October 8, 1956. 

Prior to the start of the Fayette County study, all 
employment interviewers in the Brownsville, Con- 
nellsville, and Uniontown local offices were given 
refresher training on the completion of ES—511 appli- 
cation cards to insure that each of the eight factors 
(aptitude, interest, leisure-time activity, training, 
experience, etc.) would be thoroughly probed and 


Percent in 
Occupational field sample ! 
Crafts (structural, bench, processing, electrical repair, 


graphic art)..... 47 
Elemental work. . . 35 
Machine trades...... 32 
Observational work 24 
Manipulative work. ... . 15 
Clerical and sales work . 15 


1 Total is more than 100 percent since many workers were qualified in several 
occupational fields. 
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recorded, and that the applicant’s use and/or knowl- 
edge of machines, tools, equipment, and work aids 
would be noted. 

From October 8 to December 16, 1956, a total of 
2,055 unemployed males were interviewed in the 
three local offices in Fayette County and their records 
included in the skill survey. A breakout of the data 
is shown at the bottom of column 1. 

The workers in the sample fell in the following age 
groupings: 


Age group Percent 
eer 25. ss 22 
25-54... 9 
35-44 15 
45-49... F 17 
50 and over....... re 37 


After the survey was printed in final form, it was 
presented formally to Fayette County leaders and to 
other interested groups, such as the area development 
division of the West Penn Power Co., labor and 
management representatives, public utilities firms, 
and the press. At a dinner meeting in Uniontown, 
Pa., in March 1957, Employment Service representa- 
tives explained to the 50 persons in attendance about 
conditions leading up to-the need for conducting the 
survey. The manner in which the sample group of 
unemployed males was tested and interviewed, as 
well as instructions used in the survey, was described. 
The survey was received with heartwarming enthu- 
siasm. The Pennsylvania State Employment Service 
had demonstrated greatly that the affairs of the com- 
munity are of equal concern to the public employ- 
ment service. 

This type of survey represents a new and unusual 
approach to an urgent need—the utilization of skills 
in a labor surplus area. A community faced with the 
prospect of losing a major industry by moveout or 
closing entirely due} to the loss of a market finds that 
the resulting unemployment presents a dual problem. 
First, the job titles of those left jobless after long work 
experience often do not reflect all the skills used. Sec- 
ond, there is no indication of the many other skills 
gained by the worker over the years. 

Thus the skill survey is an attempt to eliminate job 
titles which are not marketable and to substitute a 
defined classification system which more clearly 
expresses the many skills of individual workers and 
the degree of proficiency involved through use of the 
DOT, part IV, coding structure. To prospective 
employers who may believe that a community is 
composed of a work force gathered under a mere hand- 
ful of job titles, the skill survey can be offered as 
“Exhibit A’’—evidence of the extensive breadth ot 
skills and capacities available to staff their 
establishments. 


Coming in November... . 


The Vital Role of the Budget 
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Local Uses of Labor Market Information 


By L. F. SHEBEL 


Manager, Tampa Local Office 


Florida State Employment Service 


WELL-organized system of labor market analysis 

is a basic essential to any employment security 
program of service to workers, claimants, and em- 
ployers in any community. Without valid, up-to- 
date, and comprehensive labor market information, 
there can be no efficient and constructive approach 
toward discharging the responsibilities of the local 
Employment Service office. 

We are all familiar with the six-point program of 
the Employment Service which emphasizes placement, 
counseling and selective placement, special services 
to veterans, industrial services, community partici- 
pation, and labor market information. It is signif- 
icant to stop and realize that labor market analysis 
is basic and fundamental to the proper planning and 
executing of the six points in the program. 

A thorough understanding and appreciation of 
labor market conditions must not be confined to the 
manager of the office, nor to the labor market ana- 
lyst, but must extend to all the staff in order that 
proper service may be rendered to all groups. Labor 
market analysis must not be limited to statistics or 
data found in the formal reporting system. The in- 
formation derived in the course of interviewing appli- 
cants, of taking employers’ orders, or daily discussion 
of staff members with employers or claimants is 
useful and important in labor market analysis. 

Ihe task of the local office manager is to provide an 
orderly system for the assembly and interpretation of 
all this information so that it may be used to achieve 
the basic objectives of a public employment ex- 
change—to maximize employment opportunities and 
facilitate job stability. 

Space does not permit a discussion of all of the uses 
of labor market analysis in local office management, 
but a few of the important ones are covered in the 
following paragraphs. 

Administrative—From a local office standpoint, 
this means the supervision and appraisal of operating 
activity. Workload data and time elements must be 
assembled and analyzed as a basis for staff assignment, 
determining budgetary requirements, shifts in oper- 
ating emphasis, and evaluation of procedures. 
Effective day-to-day local office supervision is possible 
only when a thorough knowledge of workload activ- 
ities and labor market conditions exists on a regular 
ind continuing basis. The fixing of objectives and 
voals and their modification cannot be based on 
inique occurrences or rare experiences. Labor 
narket analysis, which sums up current experience 
ind experience over a period of time, is a keystone in 
he development of policies and programs for future 

Ctivities. 
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Working tools and reference materials for counseling. 
Labor market analysis is essential to the local office 
counseling program if the applicant is to be given 
a sound basis on which to make a vocational choice. 
Local labor market information is sometimes not 
sufficient and a knowledge of employment oppor- 
tunities in other areas and industries not found in 
the immediate locality is necessary. The exchange 
of labor market information among local offices is 
an important element. 

Service to workers—To assist the worker in making a 
sound vocational choice and in achieving ultimate 
placement in a job mutually beneficial to the worker 
and the employer is a prime objective of the local 
office. The use of labor market analysis is essential 
in this complicated procedure. Workers should have 
information on the character and nature of specific 
occupations, the wage rates, and the current outlook 
as to what occupations can be expected to offer for 
the future. They need information on working 
conditions, employer hiring specifications, training 
facilities, and opportunities for advancement. The 
local office should provide and equip the applicant 
with all necessary information concerning the vocation 
of his choice. 

Service to employers ——Labor market information 
which results from labor market analysis is of vital 
importance to employers. Employers are concerned 
with employment levels and trends, labor turnover, 
payrolls, hours and earnings, the number and char- 
acteristics of claimants receiving unemployment in- 
surance benefits, job openings, placements, new busi- 
ness and old business failures. No other agency has 
such a wealth of information on these subjects and 
it is the responsibility of this agency to make this 
information available to employers. 

Employers, in increasing numbers, are looking to 
the local and State offices of the Employment Service 
for pertinent information which will form the basis 
for selection of new plant locations and the feasibility 
of plant expansion. The importance of having this 
information available locally cannot be overem- 
phasized. This information is a direct result of labor 
market analysis. 

Service to community—The value of labor market 
analysis does not stop with internal administrative 
uses and services to workers and employers, but 
extends to the entire community. The collection 
and analysis of labor market information will reveal, 
in the early stages, the development of surplus labor, 
and the characteristics of the persons involved. 
Business and civic groups which are interested in 
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the growth and well-being of the community are 
vitally concerned with such information. Employ- 
ment planning can be accomplished on a sound basis 
through the wise use of accurate and complete labor 
market information. Community planning for hous- 
ing, transportation, schools, hospitals, and recrea- 
tional facilities is geared to labor market information 
and it is an obligation and responsibility of public 
trust of the local Employment Service to furnish 
adequate, accurate, and up-to-date information. 

The use of labor market analysis in local office pro- 
gram planning can be compared with the intelligence 
service of the military. No military operation is 
planned or put into operation until full and complete 
reports are received from the intelligence service. 
From these reports, the situation can be seen as it is 
developing and operations can be planned with fore- 
sight. In just the same way, the plans and operations 
of a local office should be based on our intelligence- 
labor market analysis. 

It should be kept in mind that labor market analysis 
goes much beyond the mere compilation of figures. 
Rows of figures do not constitute labor market analysis 
and the mere adding of these figures does not con- 
stitute making use of labor market analysis. Rows 
of figures are usually scorned and are looked upon as 
a chore to be done ‘ because somebody else wants 
them.” If statistics are regarded as historical, they 
deserve some of the scorn they have received. Statis- 
tics collected in our own program and the wealth of 
other information available to us, when properly 
analyzed, can serve as the basis on which we can 
develop a plan of operation and schedule activities. 
It can help us to assign work and delegate responsi- 
bility, to train staff, and finally to evaluate the work 
of the entire operation. 

The proper and intelligent use of labor market 
information will help guard against an office ‘‘flying 
blind.”’ In these days of reduced budget, it is impor- 
tant that the local office manager know at all times 
just what is being accomplished. Loss of workload 
now will mean loss of workload in the budget for the 
next fiscal year. 

In summary, managers and local office staff will 
benefit greatly if they develop a workable method for 
presenting labor market facts on a systematic basis. 
Some of these facts will come from formal reports, 
some from the bringing together of day-to-day oper- 
ating statistics, and some from informal data which 
become available through observation of the economic 
and social conditions and trends of the community. 
The analysis of the facts drawn from the labor market 
statistics should have a definite place in operational 
planning. ‘These analyses should be put to work for 
the improvement of local office services. 


Hurricane ! 
(Continued from page 14) 
which had set up Army field kitchens to feed people 
in Cameron. 
We decided to use the two refugee centers as 
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assembly points tor referring workers to Cameron and 
advised civil defense to dispatch the necessary school- 
buses there. A team of three State office men was 
assigned to register, select, and refer workers at each 
center. In this way we could maintain a fairly 
normal operation in the local office while conducting 
an emergency mass labor operation at the centers. 

Since no pay organization was set up in Cameron, 
we made alphabetical lists of all workers sent on 
buses each day. Each daily list was dispatched to 
civil defense. These lists later were helpful in getting 
their payroll records set up. 

Each day local office personnel worked with civil 


defense in Lake Charles to get the needed number of 


workers to the disaster site. Orders for workers were 
transmitted by radio from Cameron to Lake Charles 
and then to our Office. 

As this system began to work smoothly, local office 
personnel were trained to replace the State office 
personnel so that they could return to their usual 
duties. 

Local office personnel began making regular trips 
to Cameron as soon as it was possible to get there by 
car. These trips proved invaluable-in keeping the 
staff in Lake Charles aware of the problems in 
Cameron. 

Statistics are a poor measure of this type of oper- 
ation because services must be provided which are not 
and cannot be included in a regular report. ‘The Lake 
Charles office sent nearly 2,000 workmen to Cameron 
but we could claim credit for only 756 placements. 
Many individuals were hired repeatedly, day after 
day, so that there were 1,887 hirings, but only 756 
different individuals were placed during the period. 
This office took 104 new and renewed and 205 con- 
tinued claims from refugees. 

None of these statistics take into account the time 
spent in getting information from separated workers 
to help civil defense facilitate payment of the worker. 

Information collected in Cameron Parish by the 
Lake Charles labor market analyst and a man from 
the State office was published in a Cameron Parish 
Labor Market Newsletter on July 30. It included 
estimates of the labor force, employment, unemploy- 
ment, and prospects for the future. 

The spirit of this whole operation has been cooper- 
ation. Any success we had was made possible by 
cooperation between civil defense and the Division of 
Employment Security; cooperation between our 
regional and State offices; cooperation between our 
State office and the district and local office; and 
cooperation within the local office. This was not a 
perfect operation but we did accomplish something 
and learn much from our experiences. 

As this article is being written in early August, we 
are keeping close tab on the tropical disturbance 
called Bertha. This storm is reported 160 miles 
south and east of Lake Charles. It is traveling from 
10 to 12 miles an hour with winds of 65 miles an hour 
in velocity and gales extending outward from the 
center for 100 miles. We are hoping for the best and 
planning for the worst again. 
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Scene at the reopened claims counter in the Lawrence local office showing bulletin boards which list openings. 
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Coordinating Placement and Claims Activities 
To Meet Local Unemployment Problems 


By JOHN J. McKENNA 


Supervising Manager, Lawrence Local Office 


Massachusetts Division of Employment Security 


AWRENCE, MASS., is often called the ‘City 
That Came Back.’ During the late 1940’s and 
early 1950’s, the percentage of unemployed in its labor 
force generally was the highest among the major labor 
market areas in the United States. While the area 
sull has higher than average unemployment, it no 
longer enjoys the dubious distinction of top ranking, 
primarily because over 30 new industries have located 
here in the last few years. 

Until the early 1950’s when worsted goods lost a 
large share of its market to synthetic fabrics, Lawrence 
vas the worsted textile center of the world. Several 
key plants—including the American Woolen Co., the 
William Whitman Co., and the Pacific Co.—could 
ot convert their plants to meet the challenge of the 

nthetics and decided to liquidate. This eliminated 
bout 25,000 jobs and increased our claim load 
tremendously. In 1 week some 8,000 new claims 

ere filed; this was followed the next week by 4,500. 
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In the third week, 3,500 more claims were added. 
These figures leveled off at about 2,500 new and 
reopened claims weekly until our total load rose to 
about 24,000 claims a week! (This compares with 
an insured unemployment figure of about 3,000 in 
mid-July 1957.) 

Since we were considered a medium-sized office 
serving a population of about 126,000, our normal 
staff of about 35 people was forced to neglect the 
placement function in order to process the great vol- 
ume of claims. The local area industry which re- 
mained in operation could absorb no more than a 
small percentage of the unemployed. 

It became apparent that the only way we could help 
these people—other than paying unemployment 
benefits—was through the clearance process which, 
until this disaster, we had little occasion to use. 
But no place in the country needed textile skills in 
the quantities which we had in surplus. Logic dic- 
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Closeup of a bulletin board in the claims section listing openings in the Lawrence, Mass., local office. 


tated that we try to convince employers in labor 
shortage areas that we had the largest pool of trainees 
in the United States. 

In order to coordinate claims and_ placement 
activities better, a separate unit was organized in 
our placement section to handle clearance orders. 
Four large bulletin boards listing every known out-of- 
area job were placed in the claims section of the 
office. People who visit employment offices expect 
to see long lists of jobs available, and the number of 
jobs available on any clearance list spread out on a 
bulletin board is impressive. Results began the first 
day. 

The widespread publicity given to the Lawrence 
situation through various Federal and State programs 
for assisting labor surplus areas helped to bring the 
local labor supply to the attention of many out-of- 
area employers. Through our Administrative Office 
we were able to advise firms in labor shortage areas 
of our large pool of available applicants and to invite 
interested employers to use our office for direct 
recruiting. The response was so great that soon we 
had to schedule the employers who wished to make 


use of this service. To coordinate the activities of 


claims and placement personnel, full information was 
given to claimstakers about direct recruiting sched- 
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ules and the type of helpfbeing sought. ‘This infor- 
mation was passed on to claimants who might meet 
the employers’ requirements. We also made use of 
the bulletin boards and the local radio stations and 
newspapers to carry this information. 

Since work which requires considerable travel 
time is considered ‘‘suitable work’’ only in excep- 
tional circumstances under Massachusetts law, claim- 
ants were informed that their benefits would not be 
affected by the results of these interviews. The 
interviews were, therefore, without strain on the part 
of the applicant who welcomed the opportunity to 
discuss freely with the employers the jobs which 
were offered. 

Our program to bring the employer and the 
jobseeker together was, of course, only an intensive 
application of the clearance program available in 
every office. It brought to the attention of the 
unemployed the fact that, despite the dearth of jobs 
locally and with hundreds of applicants for each job, 
the problem was not hopeless and their services were 
still in demand. On their own initiative, thousands 
sought and found work out of town and materially 
reduced the number of claims filed locally. In- 
cidentally, during the first 3 years of operation, some 
5,000 clearance acceptances resulted. It was a fine 
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example of what can be accomplished when place- 
ment and claims activities work together in a special 
situation. 

In the meanwhile, the Greater Lawrence Citizens 
Committee for Industrial Development, the local 
chamber of commerce, the city and town governments, 
and all interested groups, including the Massachusetts 
Division of Employment Security, embarked on a 
program to bring new industry into the area. The 
results exceeded all expectations and presented us a 
new set of problems. We were now back in the 
business of supplying qualified help to new employers 
in our Own area. 

We still maintained our separate clearance unit in 
the placement section, although its importance had 
lessened as more and more local openings developed. 
We were now in the position of having a good 
supply of applicants in our claims line and work ap- 
plication file and many openings in our placement 
section. It became necessary to coordinate the ac- 
tivities of the two sections in order (a) to produce 
only those applicants who would be considered good 
selections, and (b) to apply a reasonable work test 
for claimants for benefits. 


A Working Tool 


Although we had no significant occupational short- 
ages for several years until the recent plant expansion 
program got under way, the occupational shortage list 
we had compiled during this period soon became a 
working tool for coordinating claims and placement 
personnel. Each week a new list was prepared for 
distribution to all claimstakers, receptionists, and 
adjusters, and was revised daily by the head of our 
placement section. The entire staff, in the face of 
declining claims loads, had to be alerted to the fact 
that opportunity to swell placement totals was 
unlimited. Repeated emphasis stressed the fact that 
every claimant was a potential placement and that it 
was to his and our best interests that we look upon 
him as such. 

Most of the workers who accepted jobs in nearby 
areas when clearance was our only effective method 
of placing workers learned new skills in industries 
other than textiles. During the short periods of layoff 
which affect most industries, these out-commuters 
filed their claims in our office, as their homes were 
still here. Ordinarily in a short period of layoff their 
only contact with the office was with the claims 
section. But by coordinating our placement and 
claims functions we have made hundreds of place- 
ments by the simple process of having the claimstaker 
tell them that we had openings in Lawrence at which 
they could use their new skills, by matching their 
work applications with the occupational shortage lists, 
or by suggesting they look at our bulletin boards 
which now listed mostly local openings. 

Many of these new industries expanded so rapidly 
that we were forced to consider new methods of 
selecting and routing good prospects from the claims 
‘ine to placement interviewers. The ordinary method 
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of selecting from the application file did not prove as 
satisfactory as sending likely looking prospects for 
placement interviews or choosing candidates for 
trainees or unskilled and semiskilled jobs. Speed in 
the referral of qualified applicants was of the essence in 
filling most of these orders. Most of the new employ- 
ers were anxious to get into production as soon as 
possible, and any delay on our part in completing 
their orders would result in the employer’s attempt to 
fill them from another source. 


Various Methods 


Several methods were tried and all were relatively 
successful when used in the proper circumstances. 
When an extremely large number of trainees, un- 
skilled, or semiskilled workers were needed quickly, 
we obtained the best results by having one of our 
placement interviewers flag, for placement, the cards 
of claimants who apparently qualified for the jobs 
and were scheduled to sign continued claims that day. 
Another method was to have a placement interviewer 
familiar with the requirements of the order stationed 
in the claims section to select, for placement interviews, 
applicants who looked like good prospects. This 
worked extremely well on small orders, but was 
adapted to volume selection only when the claims- 
takers were able readily to identify the type of appli- 
cant wanted and so became -part of the selection 
process. 

With expanded placement activities came the prob- 
lem of how the placement section could best be used to 
identify claimants whose eligibility for benefits needed 
to be reviewed. It was now possible to apply the 
“‘offer-of-work”’ test to claimants. and to identify a 
large number of those whose attachment to the labor 
market was questionable. Realizing the difficulty for 
a placement interviewer to be really objective about a 
claimant’s reasons for refusing a particular job, the 
decision as to whether or not benefit payments were 
to be continued was lodged with the local office 
adjusters. 

When such a job refusal situation arises, the place- 
ment interviewer participates by simply describing 
in writing such pertinent items as the job refused; the 
distance from the claimant’s home; the wages, hours, 
and working conditions; together with a short descrip- 
tion of the claimant’s work experience. In every case 
of job refusal, these topics were completed. There 
was no effort by the placement interviewer to in- 
fluence the decision on eligibility, nor was he made to 
feel he had done other than raise the question of 
eligibility on the basis of job refusal. The local office 
adjuster is thus in a far better position to maintain an 
objective view of the claimant’s reasons for refusing 
the job since he is not dealing directly with an em- 
ployer who may not understand any delay in ‘filling 
orders for workers. 

At first, many placement interviewers may resent 
the fact that an adjuster does not apply the penalties 
provided in the law. But in some cases of job refusal, 
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continued training in principles of interviewing brings 
home the fact that employer pressures on placement 
interviewers caused those phenomena—described as 
“‘prejudice”’ and “‘bias” in books on interviewing— 
and act as a deterrent to complete objectivity. 
During the periods when we had relatively sizable 
orders for trainees, unskilled, and semiskilled workers, 
it was found advisable to transfer staff members from 
the reinterview detail to the placement section to help 
in handling these orders and to continue this periodic 
reinterviewing in the placement section. The ad- 
vantages were obvious. First, it provided an immedi- 
ate work test. Second, it increased placements by 
exposing the claimants to a variety of jobs which 
they could fill. Third, the exposure to the job test 
identified persons, previously overlooked, who actu- 


ally were in need of selective placement and job 
counseling. 

In the short period of 6 years from the days when 
we were faced with astronomically large claim loads 
to the present, when finding workers for new industries 
is one of our chief functions, no startlingly new 
techniques, tools, or discoveries on how to operate 
an employment office were developed. However, the 
teamwork shown by claims and placement units, the 
staff of which have been trained on both claims and 
placement work, and their intelligent cooperation in 
the use of the old standard tools and techniques avail- 
able to all offices when the pressure is on, minimized 
the effects of the mass displacement of workers and con- 
tributed materially to the recovery that this com- 
munity has made from an almost complete disaster. 


She Letter Shop” 


By MILLICENT F. NUNN and EVELYN C. SWEEN¥ 
Commercial and Sales Office 
New York State Employment Service 


O YOU feel that you are in a rut? Would you 

like to work for 50 different employers a year and 
earn $20 to $35 a day? You may work at home if 
you don’t feel like traveling to the office everyday! 
All you need is some experience in inserting mail in 
envelopes, collating, folding, stapling, hand 
addressing, labeling, typing, or zoning. 

For a quarter of a century, the Commercial Office 
of the New York State Employment Service has been 
making ‘direct mail’? placements in letter shops 
located in the metropolitan New York City area. 

Direct mail, more frequently known as the “letter 
shop” industry, flourishes here where there are many 
large advertising agencies and central merchandising 
offices. Advertising agencies frequently contract out 
artwork, copy setup, multigraphing, and occasionally 
contest judging or market research to letter shops. 
But the largest share of work performed by letter 
shops is the insertion, addressing, and mailing of huge 
quantities of advertising and promotion literature. 
Because of the nature of the work involved, letter 
shops tend to resemble industrial establishments and 
seldom offer white-collar working conditions. 

Most letter shops have a staff of permanent, fulltime 
workers, supplemented on short notice by large num- 
bers of additional workers. As a contract is com- 
pleted, the supplementary worker is terminated and 
additions are not again required until another large 
order is secured for the shop. Jobs are generally of 
short duration, lasting from 1 day to several weeks. 

In a typical letter shop, the basic occupations are 
addressing and inserting. The addresser may address 
envelopes by hand or by machine, typewriter, or 
addressograph. Inserters, folding and placing con- 
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tents in envelopes, may work by hand or on an insert- 
ing machine. Variables on these jobs include label- 
ing, collating, and stapling. 

There are two methods of payment to temporary 
workers in this industry—the timeworker who is paid 
by the hour and the piece worker who is paid by the 
number of mailings completed. The average piece- 
worker can earn between $20 and $25 a day, and some 
inserters average $30 to $35 a day. The pieceworker 
is most common to the industry. 

To facilitate rapid-fire selection and referral of 
workers, our office has developed a special employer 
order form on the face of which all information, 
including referral transactions, is recorded. This 
speeds up the recording process. A special applica- 
tion form has also been developed which provides 
space to record many more referrals than can be 
accommodated on the standard form. Handling this 
form is easier, and a longer series of transactions 
concerning any one applicant can be seen at a glance. 
Several of our applicants, good performers, have been 
referred and hired by as many as 50 firms in a year. 

Rush orders for workers, common to this industry, 
are usually handled by having a small pool of workers 
in the office for a few hours each morning. Con- 
trolling the size and the waiting time of the pool 
and the equitable distribution of jobs during slack 
times has presented occasional problems, but close 
supervision of the waiting space usually offers the 
necessary remedy. To provide fair, equitable han- 
dling of applicants between jobs, a reporting register is 
maintained to assure, on a first-come first-served 
basis, the referral of the qualified worker who has 
been longest unemployed. 
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Tapping a New Labor Supply... 


elirement Y, a Stale of Whind 


By KATHRYN N. FOX 
Manager, Professional and Technical Office 
USES for the District of Columbia 


N UNDERLYING assumption of our society is 
that retired persons and the work force have little 
or no relationship to each other. The goals of the 
former are presumed to have been accomplished. 
Rapidly advancing technological changes in occupa- 
tions affecting the latter too often preclude serious con- 
sideration of senior citizens in the professional cate- 
gories as a productive source of manpower. We 
vigorously disagree with this premise, and we have 
the facts to prove it isn’t necessarily so. 

Bureau of Employment Security officials made 
arrangements with the Retired Officer Association 
and the armed services to publicize the demand for 
secondary school teachers. As a result, representa- 
tives from our local office were asked to meet with 
officers of the Retired Activities Section, Bureau of 
Personnel, United States Navy, to work out a cooper- 
ative placement service for men _ being statutorily 
retired after 30 years of active military service. We 
were told that these men wished to obtain employ- 
ment in private industry and educational institutions 
because most of them were being retired earlier than 
they would have chosen and felt that they had many 
years of productive work ahead. 

Because we were anxious to expand and strengthen 
our services to applicants and employers interested in 
the professional fields of work, this heretofore un- 
tapped reservoir of men whose vast military training 
and experience could be converted to private industry 
needs presented an opportunity we could ill afford to 
pass over. 


A Test Study Program 


We recognized at the outset that this activity would 
have to be undertaken over and above our estab- 
lished procedures. Therefore, it was necessary to 
obtain permission to operate the project as a test study 
program beginning with a small group. 

Responsibilities were defined, liaison officers were 
named, and the cooperative placement service be- 
tween the Retired Activities Section (Navy) and the 
Professional and Technical Office (USES-DC) was 
underway. Since then, similar working arrangements 
have been established and maintained with liaison 
officers in the Retired Activities Units of the United 
States Army and United States Air Force located in 
Washington. 

During the formative stages of the program, we 
found that a preemployment approach was necessary. 
This would allow us to begin negotiations with em- 
ployers before the potential applicants were released 
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from active duty. The liaison officers with whom we 
worked agreed to encourage the retiring men to pre- 
pare a résumé master copy of their applications in 
advance of their retirement if they wished placement 
assistance. Service publications included notices 
which stimulated interest and participation by those 
concerned. We helped Navy personnel to prepare a 
pamphlet, “‘Your New Career,’ which was sent to 
ships, stations, and libraries as well as to individuals. 

Soon the résumés began to flow in to the liaison 
officer from all over the country and from abroad. 
They were then transmitted to our office for analysis 
and conversion from military terminology to the Dic- 
TIONARY OF OcCUPATIONAL TITLES and codes. The 
staff in the three main branches of the military service 
provided us with interpretative information and 
advice on technical problems. 


We Needed Specific Information 


In the early stages of the program, local office per- 
sonnel found it difficult to determine from the résumés, 
other than in the broadest sense, just what skills, 
knowledge, and abilities possessed by the retiring 
brigadier-generals and colonels (Army) or the rear- 
admirals and captains (Navy). We knew very little 
about these potential applicants except what we read 
in their “papers.” They generally ranged in age 
upward from their late forties, were in top physical 
condition, and considered themselves suitable for em- 
ployment in organization and planning at the top 
administrative level. 

We also knew that employers to whom we presented 
duplicate copies of the résumés were not interested in 
the number of battles fought and the decorations 
received. Only too often the businessmen we ap- 
proached were prone to think that a retired person had 
no commercial value. 

Admittedly, here was a difficult problem. A good 
résumé that would capture the interest of an employer 
was basic to the success of our program. ‘To overcome 
this handicap of poorly prepared material, we devel- 
oped a form for the preparation of résumés that would 
highlight the professional and technical knowledge of 
the men. (See résumé outline on next page.) Mili- 
tary authorities distributed this new form in the field. 

Another major problem was to build up closer 
relationship to the source of supply for positions in 
“bie business” firms. We were aware that employ- 
ment opportunities for men of such high caliber are 
not normally available to public employment offices. 
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DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 
United States Employment Service 
for the 
District of Columbia 
1724 F Street, N. W. 
Washington 25, D.C. 


SUGGESTED RESUME OUTLINE 


NAME TELEPHONE NUMBER(S) 
HOME ADDRESS 
MILITARY ADDRESS: 
TYPES OF POSITIONS DESIRED: 1. (Your experience, as outlined 
2. in your résumé must justify 
3. your choice.) 
SUTLINE BY FUNCTION OR SPECIALIZATION. Start with your most re- 


cent experience. Include the dates the experience was gained (in paren- 
thesis). Be as specific as possible..... describe what you did, how you 





did it, the amount of responsibility involved. Select only the highlights 

of your experience. Use each function that you are capable of perform- | 
ing, as a heading, then describe how it was performed. Use good judg- 
ment in selecting and wording your data. Avoid the use of military ter- 
minology. Point up what you have to offer. Analyze each tour of duty 
thoroughly before starting to write your resumé. Say, in effect, 'Be- 
cause I have done that and that, I have this to offer.'' Submit only orig- 
inal, typewritten copies of resumés. An auxiliary advantage in resume 
writing is that it clarifies and organizes your thinking for the interview. |° 
BE BRIEF. Finished RESUME should NOT exceed | or 2 pages. | 


PREFERRED GEOGRAPHICAL AREA(S): 
DATE OF AVAILABILITY: 


EDUCATION: 
Undergraduate: Name of college or university, major, degree and date 
earned. 
Graduate School; (Same as above) } 
Other: —_ Include any special studies or courses, especially if 
a that information supports your job preference. 


PERSONAL DATA 
Date of Birth: Physical Limitations: 
Height: Marital Status: 


Weight: Dependents: 





MEMBERSHIP |[N PROFESSIONAL ASSOCIATIONS. ARTICLES OR TECH- 
NICAL PAPERS PREPARED. 
(Include title, name of publication, date, if published) 


AVOCATIONAL INTERESTS--If pertinent or applicable to civilian employ- 
ment. 


LIST FOREIGN LANGUAGES YOU CAN SPEAK, READ, OR WRITE. 


Neither are they developed through contacts with 
personnel officers in those firms. It was, therefore, 
necessary that the placement interviewer assigned to 
this program have a broad and current knowledge of 
private industry enterprise since our approach had to 
be at the top management and policymaking levels. 


Job leads often materialized and were developed as a 


direct result of newspaper publicity and magazine 
articles. 

It is anticipated that large numbers of retirees, with 
20 or more years of active military service, will soon 
be seeking employment throughout the country. 
The Army men will range in rank from warrant officer 
through colonel and possibly brigadier-general. Those 
from the Navy will be retiring as lieutenant com- 
mander, commander, captain, and _ rear-admiral. 
Many may come to local employment service offices 
for help. We believe that placement personnel in the 
local offices may be guided by our experience with 
retired military officers. 

These veterans, with long years of military service, 
have, generally, only vague ideas about the labor 
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market and employment opportunities or their own 
qualifications for employment in the civilian economy. 
Naturally, they are somewhat bewildered about their 
future because, no matter how well they have pre- 
pared for it, retirement brings a drastic change in 
their lives. They want challenging work, but they 
have never looked for a job and don’t know how to 
go about it. 

The men we meet in our pilot program possess 
personality and are specialists in organization and 
human relations. They have the necessary qualifica- 
tions, but lack confidence unless they are shown how 
their skills can be used in civilian life. Few are 
interested in selling insurance, automobiles, or real 
estate. Opportunities at the top in private industry 
are few but these men can work into them. For 
example, we were asked to place a man who retired 
as a high ranking officer. He had an excellent 
background in the field of ordnance. We discussed 
his résumé with the manager of an engineering firm 
who agreed to hire him as a technical writer where his 
knowledge of technical material, ordnance, and 
military nomenclature could be useful. He is now an 
assistant director of the firm. 

Some men are being employed as research and 
project engineers; electronic engineers; consultants; 
and teachers of engineering, mathematics, and science. 
Others are placed in management fields as adminis- 
trative assistants, management trainees, manufacturer 
representatives, personnel officers, plant protective or 
security officers, training officers, systems analysts, 
and public relations men. Several doctors have been 
successfully referred and hired from among the 
group. State, county, and city government positions, 
especially those in the civil defense program, are 
choice spots. Some few have gone with the Federal 
Government in grades ranging from GS-11 through 
GS-13. The entrance salary ranges for persons placed 
with private industry were neither higher nor lower 
than for comparable positions outside the program. 

Money is not always the chief consideration. One 
man turned down a job offer we had developed for 
him which carried a salary of $14,000 to accept a 
position on the faculty of a university with much less 
pay. 

For almost 2 years, our pilot program to provide a 
specialized placement service for retired military 
personnel has been successfully carried on in this 
office. It has operated in accordance with Employ- 
ment Service policy to provide service to ‘“‘any 
individual legally qualified for work, without regard 
to his place of residence, current employment status, or 
occuaptional qualifications.” It also meets the 
criteria for service to veterans and older workers. 
Our experience has shown that this source of recruit- 
ment in a tight labor market is a veritable gold mine 
that needs only to be discovered. Just because these 
men and women are being retired from the military 
services, don’t sell them short. All they want is an 
opportunity to produce; given that opportunity, they 
can’t miss. 
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In a Medium-Sized Office . 


ARLY in American history, the Massachusetts Bay 

Colony passed legislation to the effect that anyone 
maimed or wounded in the common defense of the 
colony should become a public charge and that this 
should extend in cases of extremity to his widow and 
his orphan. This action has been followed down 
through the Revolution, War of 1812, Civil War, 
Indian Wars, World Wars I and II, and the Korean 
conflict. While each time there has been some 
change, and on occasion not for the better, legisla- 
tively we are responsible for the health, well-being, 
and education of those who have served us in time of 
war, and in so doing have become incapacitated. 
Further, we are obligated to those who, even in good 
health, have lost employment opportunity or chance 
for education. 

This theory, under appropriate legislation such as 
the Wagner-Peyser Act, and strengthened by the 
formation of the United States Employment Service 
and the various State employment security depart- 
ments, has, among other things, brought into being 





THE ROLE OF 


By CHARLES H. WALKER 


Veterans Employment Representative, Yakima Local Office 


Washington Employment Security Department 


the veterans employment representative in the local 
employment service office. But just who is this indi- 
vidual and what does he do? 

First, he is responsible only to the manager under 
whose direction and supervision he develops and car- 
ries out an adequate veterans service program in the 
local office area. In addition, he is charged with see- 
ing thatall policiesand programs concerned with veter- 
ans activities are carried out. He_ coordinates all 
veteran activities in the local office and acts as liaison 
between the local office and other organizations con- 
cerned with the veteran program. Theoretically, he 
should see to it that there is not an unemployed 
veteran in his area. 


There are 44,000 persons in the corporate limits of 


the city of Yakima, Wash., and 150,000 in Yakima 
County. We are in the dry, irrigated belt of central 
Washington, which is noted for its diversified fruit and 
farm crops. The Yakima Valley is known as the Fruit 
Bowl of the Nation. Except for a sawmill which 


(Continued on page 32) 


All vacancies in fire alarm jobs in 
the Yakima Fire Department are now 
filled with disabled veterans. Look- 
ing on as Harold Packer receives a 
fire alarm are, left to right: Charles 
H. Walker, Yakima local office 
VER; assistant electrician Glen 
Pleasant; alarm superintendent E. C. 
Rumsey; alarm operator Joe Mail- 
loux; and secretary Gerald Latham. 
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THE LOCAL VER 


By LESTER W. HOLMBERG 


Veterans Employment Representative, Seattle Local Office 
Washington Employment Security Department 


T IS estimated that approximately 125,000 veterans 

of all wars currently reside in the area served by 
the Seattle office of the Washington Employment 
Security Department. During 1956 more than 6,000 
veterans filed new applications for work and 8,115. 
were placed in employment; 393 of these were dis- 
abled. 

The local office veterans employment representa- 
tive interviews as many veterans as possible on their 
initial visit. He explains the facilities of the Employ- 
ment Service, particularly with respect to job counsel- 
ing and employment placement, and _ provides 
information concerning services and benefits obtain- 
able from other private and public agencies and 
organizations which serve veterans. In addition, the 
VER always provides personal assistance to veterans 
whose problems indicate a need for special handling, 
including those who specifically request an interview 
for any reason. 


Entire Office Staff Helps VER 


However, with such a large veteran population, the 
local VER must rely upon the entire local office staff 
to render service in all instances where special assis- 
tance is not required. The key to this service, insofar 
as the VER is concerned, is keeping all local office 
staff members who perform applicant and employer 
service activities currently and fully informed of the 
services, rights, and benefits affecting veterans. The 
sharing of this information does much in building 
and maintaining harmonious relations with staff 
members at all times and under all circumstances. 

For the past 3 years the VER has been devoting 
about one-fourth of his time to talking to combined 
groups of Navy and Air Force separatees at the 
Separation Center of the United States Naval Receiv- 
ing Station in Seattle concerning rights, benefits, and 
services available to them through the facilities of 
the Employment Service and the many other agencies 
and organizations. Following the lectures, he inter- 
views those who wish individual attention and 
information. 

In 1951, the Seattle VER inaugurated a system of 
daily inspection of statistical reports to determine 
referral and placement activity of veterans. The 
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... Ina Large Office 


VER must of necessity, in the process of auditing, 
familiarize himself with the job openings available 
and with the new applicants and those already in the 
files in those classifications matching the openings. 
As the auditing process continues, the VER builds up 
a body of knowledge about the labor needs and hiring 
practices of individual employers in the community. 


Jobs Developed by Telephone 


A favorite practice of the Seattle VER is to use this 
knowledge in the telephone solicitation of job openings 
for veteran applicants. When an applicant with cer- 
tain qualifications becomes available, a call to the 
employer whose past needs correspond to those quali- 
fications will frequently result in a referral of the 
applicant and a hire. To assure that this type of job 
development will succeed, the VER must always be 
sure that the applicant is top quality. Incidentally, 
through the auditing process, statistical credit for a 
considerable number of veteran placements is salvaged 
which would otherwise be lost due to failure of the 
placement interviewer to check “‘veteran’’ on statis- 
tical reports. 

While employer visits are not included in the usual 
routine of the VER in Seattle, occasions arise when 
such visits are inspired by clues found in job orders 
indicating that the employer may be receptive to the 
plan of establishing a training program for veterans. 
Fortunately, over the past 10 years, many such oppor- 
tunities have presented themselves through routine 
processing of job orders. For example, there have 
been orders for apprentices and trainees where the 
employer has been either unaware of or reluctant to 
take advantage of the veterans training allowance 
programs provided through the GI Bill. In such 
cases, the VER has made personal visits to prospective 
employers to advise them of the opportunities offered 
both to them and to prospective apprentices or trainees 
under the GI veterans assistance program. Em- 
ployers have been enthusiastically willing to cooperate 
in establishing training programs acceptable to the 
Veterans Administration, which is responsible for 
establishing and administering the training program. 

Much time is spent daily by the VER in maintaining 
liaison with veterans’ organizations and with govern- 
mental and private agencies rendering services to 
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Attending a conference on Seattle NEPH Week awards are, left to right: Reed A. Schwendiman, VA; Henry F. Marcum, AMVETS; 
Walter A. Deebach, VFW; John B. Kirsch, VA, Lester W. Holmberg, WESD; Hugo Petersen, Veterans’ Aid Bureau; Clifford V. Marcow, 


DAV; and William J. Nolan, American Legion. 


veterans in order to enlist their cooperation in the 
development of job opportunities for veterans, with 
special attention directed to the disabled. Included 
in this activity is time spent in promotional effort 
associated with the conduct of the local veterans’ 
advisory committee. 

A program of mutual assistance was developed 
through the creation of the veterans’ advisory com- 
mittee and the Employ the Handicapped Committee. 
Those committees include in their membership repre- 
sentatives of all veterans’ organizations, and many of 
those agencies and organizations in the community 
interested in the welfare of veterans and the handi- 
capped. Frequent meetings of these committees are 
held to exchange information and offer assistance in 
the placement of the handicapped. All members of 
the veterans’ advisory committee serve on the Employ 
the Handicapped Committee so that there will be 
complete unity of purpose with respect to veterans. 

We acknowledge that all favorable results achieved 
in behalf of veterans seeking employment and related 
assistance: are due to the combined efforts of all those 
engaged in providing assistance to veterans. More 
than 2,000 years ago a wise man said, ‘““There is 
‘nothing so easy but that it becomes difficult when 
you do it with reluctance.”” The converse is still true 
today: However difficult the task of finding suitable 
employment for a veteran, it becomes easier when 
attacked by the enthusiastic, purposeful, and cooper- 
ative men and women who have dedicated themselves 
to that task. 


In A Meprum-SizEp OFFICE 

(Continued from page 30) 
employs 900 men, manufacturing here is directly 
connected with agriculture. Next to agriculture, rail- 
roads that serve the Yakima Valley provide the largest 
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steady, annual payroll.- We are 35 miles in a direct 
line from the Hanford atomic project and 47 miles 
from the Priest Rapids Dam now being built on the 
Columbia River. 

We are extremely veteran-conscious, having sent 
local contingents to every war since 1898. All veteran 
organizations chartered by Congress are represented 
here and all have service officers. Among them is the 
Disabled American Veterans Chapter, the largest in 
the State of Washington for the past 10 years. ‘Their 
State department service officer is resident here and 
we have frequent occasion to contact him. 

We have a veterans’ council composed of representa- 
tives from all veterans’ groups which meets on call to 
clear dates for veterans’ events. This same group 
also acts in the capacity of an advisory committee 
to the Employment Service. 

We have a close relationship with the Red Cross, 
Veterans Administration, and the State Vocational 
Rehabilitation Office, particularly the latter, as the 
VER is also the selective placement specialist. Many 
veterans are served by this agency through our special 
Inter-Agency Referral System. The heads of all 
governmental agencies are visited by the VER with 
employment of veterans in mind. City, State, and 
Federal civil service bulletins are watched here, 
particularly those relating to the State and Federal 
departments of agriculture. 

Our liaison with the local communications media 
is excellent. The 2 local newspapers, 4 radio stations, 
and 1 television station have worked closely with us, 
particularly during National Employ the Physically 
Handicapped Week. 

We have carried on a vigorous campaign of pub- 


licity not only during the first full week in October of 


each year, but year around. 
The 19 members of the “Upper Yakima Valley 
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Employ the Handicapped Committee’”’ were selected 
to represent a strong cross section of the city and 
county business, cultural, and_ professional _ life. 
Under its guidance, “Employ the Handicapped 
Week” is observed. All publicity outlets are tapped 
and exploited for 7 days. This is then followed by 
a monthly bulletin which goes to approximately 1,000 
employers in the Yakima area. 

This monthly bulletin is headed ‘‘Handicapped 
Workers Available for Employment’; a statement 
follows to the effect that the committee works in con- 
junction with the Employment Service. Addresses 
and telephone numbers of the committees are shown. 
Chen, without disclosing names, a brief description of 
i2 handicapped persons is given, each bearing a 
number and a code. The Employment Security 
Department furnishes the mimeograph paper, en- 
velopes, and stencils. The secretary of the fire depart- 
ment does the mimeographing and the firemen stuff 
the envelopes. 
mittee member. We have had what we consider to be 
good results from this device, placing between 20 and 
50 percent in any given month. 

There is, within the Yakima Fire Department, 
another accomplishment which will bear note. This 
department has as its chief a person who, while not 
himself a veteran, has rendered distinguished service 
to the disabled veterans of our city. W. K. (Pete) 
Moore conceived the idea that there should be a 
place in the fire department for handicapped vet- 
erans. The first person thus employed was Gerald 
Latham, now secretary of the fire department. 
Satisfied with Latham’s performance, Chief Moore 
decided that the alarm operation should be staffed 
by disabled veterans. This arrangement has been 
eminently successful and has resulted in other non- 
firefighting positions being made available to the 
disabled veteran. The wage situation for alarm 
operators has kept pace with the firefighting con- 
tingent, a particularly noteworthy accomplishment. 

It is quite obvious that a local VER cannot accom- 
plish all that he should do singlehandedly. While 
he supervises a function in the local office, he has 
supervision over no one. How, then, can he obtain 
the necessary help and cooperation of his fellow 
workers in obtaining, for instance, positive and 
continuous veterans’ preference? 

The VER in the Yakima office is a working VER. 
But he does not intend to do all the veterans’ prefer- 
ence work that is done in the office. The job orders 
are there for him to see. All applications for work 
cards of veterans pass across his desk. He conducts 
the training on Employment of the Handicapped to 
all office personnel. He has seen to it that all inter- 
viewers and counselors, as well as the receptionist 
ind telephone switchboard operators, are supplied 
with a directory of all agencies serving the handi- 
capped in the Yakima area. 

The VER must maintain a constant review ofall 
office services afforded veterans to make sure that 
‘hey receive all the benefits to which they are entitled. 
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The mailing list is furnished by a com- 


If discrepancies are found, the situation is righted by 
consulting with the interviewer involved through the 
proper channels. Occasionally, retraining in the 
function is found necessary. 

The life of a VER is a busy one; it can even be a 
vexing one. But it has its rewarding side as well. 
This comes when we see the gradually growing 
recognition in all walks of community life of the 
veterans’ place in the economic structure and when 
we have been able to assist in this process. 


“THE LETTER SHOP” 
(Continued from page 27) 


worker. In some cases where employers won’t be 
bothered, we request the worker to phone us for an 
additional referral as soon as she is terminated. 

Frequently, an oversupply of timework inserters 
exists along with a heavy demand for piecework 
inserters. While most timeworkers stubbornly resist 
our efforts to get them to try piecework, a few are 
receptive. We also add a few more to the usable 
supply when we can get employers to modify their 
payment practices and accept timeworkers. 

Typist-addressers are chronically in short supply, 
but some employers have been flexible enough to 
rearrange their work to use typists who can work only 
in their own homes. 

Young workers are in great demand by the industry, 
and we have been able to add a few recruits by 
identifying trainable applicants. Here, although new 
blood is highly desired, the worker frequently resists 
the industrial surroundings of the job and the em- 
ployer must be convinced that his investment in train- 
ing will pay off for him, not his competitor. 

A close and continuously active relationship has 
been maintained with individual employers and with 
the industry’s trade organizations. Helpful in main- 
taining this relationship has been a_ bimonthly 
“Letter Shop Bulletin,’ which is prepared and 
mailed regularly to the 500 employers in this industry 
and to another 400 employers who handle their 
direct mail advertising activities in their own firms. 
Primarily a job solicitation tool, it also gives labor 
supply and demand information. The bulletin is 
so well liked that if, by an occasional error in our 
mailing, an employer misses an issue, the Letter Shop 
Unit receives a prompt request for a copy. 

“Our entire association appreciates the work of 
your bureau over these many years,” said the manag- 
ing director of an employers’ association whose 
members represent more than half of the 550 letter 
shops in the metropolitan New York City area 
recently. We, too, feel that we have made a real 
contribution in service to a rather unusual industry. 
We are, however, more aware than anyone else of 
the problems in labor shortage, rapid turnover, and 
necessary quick service. The need for ingenuity 
in developing new techniques and methods for 
coping with these problems offers a continuing 
challenge to our staff. 
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Mountain States Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. officials confer with Idaho 
Employment Security Agency person- 
nel on plans to hold joint clinics. 
The Idaho agency is represented by 
Earl W. Davis, industrial relations 
representative (left), and H. F. 
Garrett, executive director (right); 
the telephone company, by (left to 
right in center) Mark P. Jorgensen, 
State personnel supervisor, and J.W. 
Heckman, vice president and general 
manager for Idaho. 


uilding Employer K lations 


By EARL W. DAVIS 


Industrial Relations Representative* 


Idaho Employment Security Agency 


OR some time, the Idaho Employment Security 

Agency had planned for a series of meetings to be 
held with management and supervisory personnel of 
larger employers in the State. Our objectives were 
twofold: (1) to improve our knowledge of each firm’s 
personnel practices, policies, and objectives; and (2) to 
increase the knowledge of the firm’s management 
personnel concerning our operations, procedures, and 
regulations. It was felt that such meetings would be 
of mutual benefit to the companies and the Employ- 
ment Security Agency. Much thought and prepara- 
tion were given to deciding just how such a meeting 
should be conducted and which specific points should 
be stressed. After careful consideration, a plan of 
procedure was developed. 

In the late fall of 1955, the author approached the 
Mountain States Telephone & Telegraph Co., a mul- 
tistate corporation operating throughout southern 
Idaho, to implement our previously well established 
working relations. 

When we discussed our proposal with the vice 
president and general manager for Idaho, he indicated 
immediate interest. But he suggested that we delay 
positive action until the company established a State 
personnel supervisor positionin about 60days. Earlyin 
January 1956, I met with the newly named personnel 
supervisor. During these contacts, mutual confidence 
and respect developed. 

By the winter of 1956, it was apparent that the major 
remaining employer relations problem was the build- 


* Assisted by DON F. LARSON, Public Relations Representative. 
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ing of the same working relations between company 
unit supervisors and district managers and our various 
local offices concerned with these people on the 
operational level. Roundtable discussions between 
the company and agency people were chosen as the 
method for securing these better relations. But before 
these talks began, it was essential that all company 
personnel on the State supervisory level thoroughly 
understand what the agency was attempting to accom- 
plish so that their active support could be enlisted in 
arranging conferences on the district level. 

On February 1, 1957, some 15 Mountain States 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. top-level officers assem- 
bled in the Employment Security Agency conference 
room at 9:30 a. m. Employment Security Agency 
personnel present included the executive director, 
assistant directors in charge of Unemployment Insur- 
ance and the Employment Service, field supervisors, 
the industrial relations representative and the man- 
ager of the Boise local office. The meeting was in- 
formal and company personnel were encouraged to 
ask questions and comment freely on any subjects 
discussed. The morning session was devoted to the 
Employment Service program; discussion covered 
such broad subjects as: 


1. Employment Service objectives, 
2. How they tie in with the company’s long-range 
personnel development program, 
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3. Shortages in the skilled and professional fields that 
will remain acute for several years, 

4. Application and order taking 

matched, 

Selection and referral procedures, 

6. Volume and quality of applicants processed by our 
local offices, and 

7. Agency counseling and testing programs. 





how they are 


in 


The group then adjourned and were guests at a 
luncheon arranged by the company. The afternoon 
session began with a visit to the Employment Security 
Agency’s Boise local office. Here they were given a 
description of the functions of the local office, including 
a demonstration of how the tub files (for applications) 
were used. This aroused considerable interest. 

Following this visit, the group returned to the 
conference room for a discussion of the unemployment 
insurance phase of our program. The assistant direc- 
tor in charge of it covered this program, answered 
many questions, used pertinent illustrations, and 
corrected some erroneous impressions. At the con- 
clusion of this session, the company representatives 
were taken on a guided tour of the Administrative 
Office; the Unemployment Insurance Section, in- 
cluding benefits, contributions, and field audit 
offices; and the Research and Statistics Section, 
including the machine records shop. The tour was 
completed about 3 p. m. 

Reactions to this conference were very favorable. 
The company’s representatives indicated considerable 
interest in the scope of our operations, expressed 
their appreciation of the opportunity to obtain an 
‘inside look” at the Agency functions and procedures, 
and assured us of their continued cooperation and 
support. 

Following this conference, a meeting was scheduled 
in Boise for March 22, 1957. This involved 15 of the 
company’s district-level supervisors from Boise and 
other lower Snake River cities up to 75 miles distant, 
and Employment Security Agency office managers 
and employer relations representatives from _ the 
cities of Weiser, Payette, Caldwell, Nampa, and 
Boise. This meeting was conducted along the same 
general lines as the first meeting with the company’s 
State-level people. However, more emphasis was 
placed on operational and local-level problems and 
procedures. 

Following this meeting, arrangements were made 
for the Boise local office employer relations repre- 
sentative and an interviewer to tour the telephone 
company’s Boise facilities and hold personal discus- 
sions with the various department heads and State- 
level supervisors. The following are excerpts from a 
report written by Bob Zimmerman, employer rela- 
tions representative, and Theresa Reagan, employ- 
ment consultant from the Boise local office. 

The first week in April, we visited the offices of the Mountain 
States Telephone & Telegraph Co. 

Our visit was arranged by Mark P. Jorgensen, the company’s 
Idaho personnel supervisor. He and Miss Labrum, Boise 
employment supervisor for the company, accompanied us on 
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our tour and were very cooperative in answering our questions 
and making us feel at ease. The tour lasted 6 hours, which 
included a fine dinner, compliments of the company. 


The first department visited was the engineering section. 
Here, the chief engineer explained the functions of his depart- 
ment, which include the drawing of plans for all future expan- 
sion in this district and the responsibility of preparing the 
annual budget. This department expects to double its employ- 
ment within the next 10 years, primarily due to conversion to 
more modern equipment and to additional services. It is rec- 
ommended that the local employer relations representative 
schedule employer visits to keep informed of developments. 


Next we met the district training officer who arranges for 
the initial training of all new employees and for additional 
training for regular personnel. He also has the job of super- 
vising the hiring of all linemen and construction workers 
within this area. Here, again, our office could be of much 
help in selecting qualified applicants for these construction 
positions. Employer relations representatives should maintain 
contact with this department because of the company’s expan- 
sion plans. 


Our next stop was at the district accounting office, where 
the Idaho accounting manager showed us through his building 
and explained the duties of the employees within the various 
sections. We were amazed to find that in this building there 
are approximately 120 employees who process and bill all long- 
distance telephone calls within the district (approximately 
500,000 per month). There are many entry jobs in this depart- 
ment from which new employees advance to more skilled and 
better paying jobs. Having the chance to observe this depart- 
ment will give our placement people a much better idea as to 
the qualifications necessary to fill future openings. 


From the accounting office we were shown through the local 
plant where the mechanical operations of the firm were ex- 
plained. Most of the positions in this department were highly 
specialized and in most cases new employees were promoted 
from other departments and given specialized training. 

Also located in this building are the switchboards where 
155 female operators are employed. The chief operator 
explained that the company prefers to train new employees in 
this department so they get complete knowledge of its opera- 
tion and policies. There is a training- board where all new 
employees undergo at least 2 weeks of intensive training before 
they are qualified to work on the main switchboards. She also 
informed us that the present number of operators will probably 
be reduced within the next 5 years due to the installation of a 
new direct dialing system. However, it was also pointed out 
that it would be impossible to get along without some qualified, 
competent operators. 


The last department we visited was the service department, 
whose employees are known as service representatives and 
whose duties are primarily with public relations. Some of 
their duties include interviewing applicants desiring telephone 
service and adjusting complaints. Here, again, we were 
given a clear picture of the type of employees needed to fill the 
jobs in this section. 


Throughout our tour, the department heads were very com- 
plimentary about the service our Agency has given their firm. 
We are certain that the opportunity of observing the company’s 
operations will be a great help in more efficient placement. 
It is recommended that the local office do more job develop- 
ment by calling the department heads when interviewing 
qualified applicants interested in employment with this firm. 

From the above report, we were able to improve 
the agenda for later meetings. 

Two other similar meetings have been held with 
the company on the local level up to this time. The 
first, held in Idaho Falls on May 8, 1957, was attended 


by 9 company and 7 Employment Security Agency 
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people. On May 9, a similar meeting was held in 
Pocatello attended by 8 company officials and 6 
Employment Security Agency personnel. At these 
two meetings, personnel from the local offices in both 
cities directed their remarks and statements to their 
own particular areas. 

An additional meeting for the south central Idaho 
area is scheduled to be held in Twin Falls late this 
fall. 

The Mountain States Telephone & Telegraph 
officials have asked that we plan to hold a similar 
series of meetings with them every 2 or 3 years in 
order that their employees be kept abreast of changes 
in procedures in our operations and that any new or 
recently promoted company personnel will be fully 
cognizant of and use our service. 

In recognition of the meetings held so far, the 
company’s vice president and general manager 
wrote the following letter: 

June 20, 1957. 
Mr. H. F. GarretTrT, 
Executive Director, 
Employment Security Agency. 

Dear Mr. Garrett: I wish to express the appreciation of 
State department heads and myself for the time and effort 
spent by your people in conducting the recent conferences that 
have proved so beneficial to our supervisors. 

In the telephone business, planning must be done for years 
in the future. It is expected that the number of supervisors we 
will have in Idaho in 10 years will be double those we now have. 
In order to employ the number and type people who will be 
capable of running our business in the future, the basic ground- 


work must be done within the next few years. Past experienc: 
with the agency has indicated that you have been very helpfu! 
in finding the caliber of people we need. 

The conferences recently held did much to acquaint ou 
people with the services you have to offer an organization lik« 
the telephone company. ‘The opinions expressed to me by thx 
supervisors who attended indicate that, through the knowledg« 
gained, they will be able to more effectively avail themselves o/ 
these services. 

We feel that it would be advantageous to our company and 
may also be helpful to your people if conferences of this type 
could be scheduled every 2 or 3 years. 

Very truly yours, 
(S) J. W. Heckman, 


Vice President and General Manager. 


In commenting on the meetings, Mr. Garrett made 
the following statement: 


I fee) that the recent series of meetings between the Mountain 
States Telephone & Telegraph Co. officials and members of the 
Employment Security Agency are of considerable benefit to 
both the company and the agency. These meetings not only 
promote a better understanding of mutual problems, objectives, 
methods, and procedures but also improve that invaluable 
quality of personal acquaintance that, when carefully fostered 
and respected, adds immeasurably to our well-established 
working relations. 

It is my sincere hope that these meetings will be continued in 
the future and that our personal and working relations will 
continue to grow and expand in the years to come. 


Currently, plans are being made to institute a 
similar series at an early date with other larger 
manufacturing, industrial, and public utility firms 


in Idaho. 


A New Day in the Delta 


By ROBERT PRESSLEY 


Farm Placement Interviewer, Clarksdale Local Office 


Mississippi Employment Security Commission 


LTHOUGH this fertile Yazoo-Mississippi Delta 
retains much of the atmosphere of 100 years ago, 
what might be termed an economic millennium is 
underway; some conditions and practices and states 
of mind which were fantasies just a few years ago have 
become realities. Even with all of the scientific and 
mechanical advances—the multiplow tractors, the 
rotary hoe, the herbicides, the flame cultivator, 
the airborne insecticides, the lumbering mechanical 
cottonpicker that harvests an acre an hour—no 
changes have been more striking than those affecting 
the farmworker. 

Imagine the Clarksdale local office area: an area 
about 60 miles long and 25 miles wide and as flat as a 
billiard table; hemmed in between 2 rivers and, 
except for crisscross patterns of wooded bayous, 
composed of 12,000 farms totaling three-quarters of a 
million acres. On these farms, cotton remains king; 
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this season they will produce about 200,000 bales of 
lint at a rate well above 1 bale to the acre. And 
this is only 1 of 9 local offices serving the delta. 

Imagine the ante bellum ‘“‘plantation days’? when, 
except for mules, human hands provided all of the 
labor for twice as many acres of cotton as now are 
planted. It would require about 35,000 individuals 
to gather such a crop by hand and, in the old days, the 
work force was even larger than that. 

Then, to grasp some of the significance of the current 
situation, visualize the reduction of man-hours 
required to produce an acre of cotton by half, and by 
half again, and half again. Cotton is now produced 
with less than one-eighth of the man-hours formerly 
used. Apply that reduction to the farm work force, 
and what had once been year-round employment 
becomes a year of underemployment except for short 
periods in the spring and fall. Even with outmigra- 
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The cholene foes 


tion, which has been increasing each year for several 
years, the gaps in work were eating away the ability 
of the farm work force to support itself. 

In the olden days, a plantation in this area of 
perhaps 1,000 or 2,000 acres was, in effect, a feudal 
empire. Many of the traditions of those days have 
been maintained; even 10 years ago, if one employer 
had enticed workers away from another, there would 
have been explosive reaction. ‘There was an employer 
philosophy of retaining labor against the time when it 
might be needed, whether it was productively oc- 
cupied or not. The recent changes in regard to this 
philosophy have been even more striking than the 
machine that weeds tender cotton with shooting 
flames. 

From importation of foreign workers in great 
numbers a decade ago (even when resident labor was 
unoccupied much of the year), employer philosophy 
has swung solidly to utilization of the labor at home. 
As a result, importations have been nonexistent since 
1951, and only a scattering of interstate migrant labor 
is used. In addition, the employer is keenly aware of 
the benefits accruing to labor, to him, and to the 
State’s economy when it is made possible for the 
native labor to go into other areas for earnings when 
it is not occupied at home. 

These are just some of the changes which the 
Clarksdale local office has had a part in bringing 
about by bridging some of the chasms appearing in 
he socioeconomic transition of the delta. 

Utilization of labor that has been released due to 
he progress of mechanization and changes in farm 

‘nure relationships have been perhaps the most 
‘undamental and the most important factors, without 

hich few other achievements would have been 

ssible. This required, at the outset, knowing the 
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g used to spread insecticides, is shown here spreading fertilizer. 


labor—its characteristics, its composition, its mobility, 
its needs, and its desires. 

Progress began slowly in 1948 when the Employ- 
ment Service undertook the building of a more effec- 
tive farm placement program in the area. The 
tradition, born of the use by individual employers of 
hundreds and even thousands of workers, of con- 
sidering labor as great masses of unidentified people 
had to be overcome. Year by year, the pace of 
progress stepped up. 

It is now routine that we know with some certainty 
that we will pick 169,000 bales of cotton by hand 
this season, that we will have 20,500 on-farm workers, 
and that we will require 4,700 off-farm workers. It 
is routine that we know that our day-haul pools at 
Clarksdale wul produce a work force of 2,555, that 
there will be 130 at Jonestown, 210 at Friars Point, 
75 at Lula, 340 at Tunica, 460 at Marks, 215 at 
Lambert, 200 from Maude, Tibbs, Dundee, Darling, 
Falcon, and Sledge. It is routine that we know those 
workers by crews and by families and by work pattern, 
and that we know in advance of the season which 
workers can be sent to which other areas of need. 

It was inevitable that, in coming to know the work 
force intimately, we became aware not only of em- 
ployer needs for workers, but of the workers’ needs 
for employment; the gaps in the seasonal work 
patterns stood out like beacons. Accumulation of 
labor data at the State office from our area and all 
of the others in the State established that, far from 
being a demand State that required imported labor, 
we had more than enough for our own needs and 
that, during slack seasons, we needed outlets for the 
unused portions of the work force. 

It was here that the dramatic change in employer 
thinking became apparent. Delta employers who 
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had once jealously guarded their “rights” to labor 
that had an established pattern of work, joined with 
the Employment Service in development of out- 
of-area employment. The forward-thinking Delta 
Council gave unstinted support; businesses generally 
recognized the beneficial impact of bring-home pay 
earned away from home. 

Again, the beginning was small. As one example, 
this area sent about 300 workers into the Florida 
vegetable-citrus harvest in the 1955-56 season. The 
workers did well; it is estimated that they brought 
home two-thirds of their earnings of approximately 
$100,000. Their regular employers here did not 
have to “carry” them through a winter of nonpro- 
duction, and they were retained in the farm work 
force because they were able to earn money. They 
all came back in the early spring. 


Number of Workers Doubled 


Last season, 1956-57, the area doubled the number 
of workers sent to Florida. Another solid bridge 
across a serious unemployment gap had been built. 
This year, before the first boll of cotton burst into 
fluffy snow, plans were underway—down to the 
individual crew and individual worker—to carry on 
this movement as soon as work in the cotton harvest 
declines in late November. 

Just as gaps became obvious only on the basis of 
detailed information, other needs became evident. 
Ours is still largely an agricultural area; there is 
comparatively little opportunity for summer employ- 
ment for farm-reared students who have no specific 
industrial skills. 

The pattern of seasonal work that had done well 
for the farm force was considered in behalf of students 
who, at best, were finding it difficult to finance their 
education. Information in detail was routed to the 
State office. Green Giant Co., which operates 
several plants in Minnesota as well as other States, 
was interested in these students. 


Summer Farm Work Paid College Fees 


Thus it was that in the summer of 1955, 22 students 
of Coahoma County Junior College, a State school 
for Negroes, went by chartered bus to Blue Earth, 
Minn., earned wages far in excess of those they might 
have had at home, and were back at their college on 
registration day with enough money to see them 
through the present school year. Officials of the 
college assure us that, had it not been for this summer 
work, the majority of these students would have been 
forced to drop out. (See story in March 1956 issue 
of the EMPLOYMENT SEcurITy REvIEw, pp. 15-17.) 

For another group, for another segment of the 
potential work force and an important segment of our 
citizenry, material assistance had been given. 

Soil-bank participation and an increased trend 
away from sharecropping left some of our farm fam- 
ilies without work commitments, and with none in 
sight. Again, jobs were developed through the State 
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Cottonpicking machines, such as the one shown here, are 
gradually reducing the number of workers required for this 
activity. 


office. Florida State Employment. Service, always 
extremely cooperative, interested A. Duda & Sons, 
extensive growers of vegetables, in relocating some 
Mississippi families. 


Hard to Make the Break 


Home ties, tradition, reluctance to attempt the 
unexplored again had to be broken down. In this 
instance, employer understanding and cooperation 
were outstanding. Some of these displaced families 
were from the holdings of several thousands of cotton 
acreage of King & Anderson. The employer entered 
into the project with enthusiasm. Upon his advice, 
three experienced tractor drivers went to Florida on 
a “take a look”’ basis; they returned after a few weeks 
and transported their families to Florida for perma- 
nent residence. George Jakubcin, general super- 
intendent of the extensive Duda operations, flew to 
Clarksdale and went to visit families. To date, 14 
families have been successfully, and happily for them, 
relocated under conditions which utilize their expe- 
rience and skills. 

These developments, which typify but by no means 
encompass all of the growth of the local office farm 
placement program, appear to us to be based pri- 
marily upon the one factor of solid information: 
detailed and usable knowledge of individual workers 
and individual employers, made effective through 
knowledge coming from close liaison with the State 
office and, through it, with other areas within and 
without the State. 

Most of such information has come to us by what we 
term ‘“‘bird-dogging’’—getting close to the earth and 
scenting out the things which are needed by un- 
glamorous, unending, and sometimes tedious work. 
But we believe we can take justifiable pride in each new 
development which redounds to the benefit of our 
workers, our employers, and our community. 
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“On the Air’ From Your Own Desk... 


A Local Office Tries the BEEP-PHONE 


By J. D. YALLOWLEY 


Manager, Bradenton Local Office 
Florida State Employment Service 


VERY public employment office, large or small, 

will at some time experience difficulty in locating 
qualified applicants. Attracting the desirable appli- 
cant is the primary problem of the Bradenton local 
office. Moreover, it is a continuing problem, and 
experience has taught us that it must be approached 
anew every few months. 

The use of radio publicity is not new to this office. 
We have been supplying material to the local radio 
station for the “Job Finder Program” since May 1955, 
but in May 1956 we began a new and more effective 
presentation. 

We had been preparing a typed script which was 
delivered daily to the radio station when we learned 
that the West Palm Beach local office went on the air 
by telephone directly from the local office. This 
method is called the “Beep-Phone” because of the 
beep sounds which indicate that the telephone con- 
versation is being recorded. The advantages of this 
method were obvious and we immediately contacted 
the program director of Station WTRL to find out if 
such facilities were available there. No _ technical 
difficulties were involved and we were soon ‘“‘on the 
air’ each morning. ‘The first broadcast directly from 
this office was at 8:30 a. m. on May 17, 1956. 


Five Minutes Was Sufficient 

A 5-minute program each work day was all that 
was needed to publicize our job openings. All the 
office staff participated, each taking the program in 
turn. About 2 minutes before program time, the 
station announcer called the office and was connected 
with the interviewer who was to speak, then at the 
proper time he introduced the program and _ the 
speaker. We found it necessary to work from a fully 
prepared script which would assure efficient use of 
the approximately 4 minutes available. 

Since the primary purpose of the program was to 
attract applicants, preparation of the script involved 
reference to the active order file. Each day about six 
orders were described in detail. We usually avoided 
mention of salary and seldom stressed restrictions. 
We omitted the salary information because employers 
frequently will pay higher salaries for a well qualified 
applicant than they will specify at the time of giving 
an order. Restrictions were not emphasized because 
they would detract from the drawing power of the 
publicity. The job title, hours of work, fringe bene- 
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fits, education or experience requirements, and 
sufficient job description were always included. We 
also emphasized that applicants should apply in 
person and usually concluded with an invitation to 
all job seekers to visit this office. 


Special Care Went Into Script 


In preparing the script, it was necessary to review 
the last few programs to avoid duplication or over- 
emphasis on one field of work. We also attempted to 
maintain a balance between openings for men and 
those for women. 

In a small town such as Bradenton, job openings 
are not of sufficient number and variety to furnish 
the quantity of material necessary to sustain an in- 
teresting daily program. This meant that at times 
considerable effort was required to produce a worth- 
while script. When necessary, we used the file of 
clearance orders and found them a source of almost 
unlimited material. 

We do not feel that the results achieved here would 
necessarily be a criterion for other offices. Much 
would depend on the local labor market conditions 
and even on the time of the broadcast. We found, 
for instance, that the “Job Finder Program” was 
more effective at 8:30 a. m. than it was an hour later. 
Other factors, such as competition from other radio 
and television stations, may also be important. 

It did not take long for the program to become 
known, and many applicants told us that they lis- 
tened to it every day. In many instances, we were 
able to. determine that the program was directly 
helpful in filling jobs for which we lacked qualified 
applicants in our files. On several occasions we had 
applicant response within 15 minutes of the broadcast 
time. The record for fast response, however, went 
to an elderly gentleman who was listening to his car 
radio as he drove past this office. He applied 3 
minutes after the conclusion of the program. 

We feel that the program helps our community re- 
lations through its stressing of placement activities. 
The people of this community know that the primary 
function of this office is to place qualified applicants 
in suitable employment. 

The effect of the program on employer relations is 
an indirect one. Because of the broadcasts, we can 
offer employers an improved recruiting service and 
any improvement in service inevitably results in 
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better employer relations. Perhaps we are too cau- 
tious in our efforts not to oversell this feature, but 
we do not expect the program to solve the problems 
of employers who have excess turnover due to sub- 
standard working conditions or other internal 
problems. 

We found the program director at the radio station 
completely cooperative. We had no selling to do. 


REHABILITATION 
IN ACTION 


HE second annual ‘‘Handicapped Exposition’ 

sponsored by the Lincoln, Nebr. Mayor’s Com- 
mittee for Employment of the Physically Handicapped 
was held in the auditorium of a local department 
store January 23 to 25, 1957. The Exposition was 
opened at ribbon cutting ceremonies attended by the 
Mayor and representatives of the department store 
and the Governor’s and Mayor’s Committees for 
Employment of the Physically Handicapped. Ap- 
proximately 3,700 people viewed the 23 separate 
exhibits involving some 60 people. 

Publicity for the Exposition was arranged through 
the University of Nebraska. Coverage included 
news and feature stories in local newspapers, numerous 
radio spot announcements, two television news re- 
ports, and a newspaper advertisement. 

Again this year, free admission slips were passed 
out at street doors by members of the Lincoln Good- 
will Auxiliary, Beta chapter of Beta Sigma Phi, and 
the Lincoln Mayor’s Committee. This has proved an 
effective method of assuring attendance. Free coffee, 
milk, and cookies were provided at the Exposition 
for the visitors. 

A larger number of live displays this year attracted 
the greatest interest. Nebraska’s Governor Victor 
E. Anderson, who visited the Exposition, was so im- 
pressed by the Booth Cabinet Shop exhibit that he 
commissioned Mr. Charles Booth, an arm amputee, 
to create a wooden seal of the State of Nebraska to be 
placed in the new Governor’s mansion when it is 
completed. 

A feature newspaper story was written concerning a 
leg amputee who was an excellent watch repairman. 
Actual classroom sessions of the trainable mentally 
retarded, sponsored by the Lancaster Association for 
Retarded Children, were observed with great interest. 
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Radio stations are required to give a certain amoun 
of time to public service features and our materia! 
comes within this classification. The stations need 
material for this service, material which any loca! 
office can readily supply. Try it in your community 
You will find it yields productive results in terms of 
recruitment and community relations and adds in- 
terest and satisfaction to the daily office routine. 


By RANDALL E. SIMS 
Assistant Director, Division of Rehabilitation Services 


Nebraska Education Department 


Goodwill Industries presented a number of people 
engaged in a variety of tasks from sewing to appliance 
repairing. A disabled veteran demonstrated his 
ability to repair appliances from a wheelchair. A 
blinded veteran did various kinds of electrical service 
work and another blind man sold porch mats almost 
as fast as he could make them. 

Two polio victims demonstrated their secretarial 
proficiency for local business schools. Handicapped 
students from the Nebraska State Trade School did 
radio and watch repairing. A blind employee of the 
CHRISTIAN RECORD was busily engaged in writing 
Braille manuscripts from a voice recording. A fea- 
ture story on his work also appeared in a local news- 
paper. 

Nonlive displays consisted of card panels, pictures, 
devices, and films. They were provided by the Ne- 
braska Division of Rehabilitation Services, Nebraska 
Tuberculosis Association, University of Nebraska 
Speech and Hearing Clinic in conjunction with the 
Nebraska Society for Crippled Children and Adults, 
Orthopedic Hospital, Veterans Administration, Lin- 
coln VA Hospital, Nebraska Services for the Blind, 
Lincoln State Hospital, Nebraska State Employment 
Service, Veterans Employment Service, State Health 
Department, and the Cellular Research Association 
of the University of Nebraska. 

Reports of the Exposition Committee Co-Chairmen 
from the Nebraska State Employment Service and 
the State Rehabilitation Services show that coopera- 
tion in arranging the event was excellent and this 
year’s event was even better than the first one held a 
little over a year ago. A third Exposition is planned 
for next year to continue to keep public attention 
focused on the work potential of the handicapped. 
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